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LADY  CAMPBELL  (1849-1933) 

With  her  hu!<band,  the  late  Sir  Francis  Campbell  (1832-1914) 


“Her  work  will  praise  her  within  the  gates  and 
in  the  lives  of  those  to  whom  she  was  a  friend.'’ 
— Helen  Keller. 
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ANNUAL  MEETING 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  was  held 
at  the  Hotel  Richmond,  Richmond,  Vir¬ 
ginia,  on  Tuesday,  June  27,  1933,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  Biennial  Meeting  of  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind.  Mr.  II.  R.  Latimer,  Tru.stec,  was 
in  the  chair. 

Trustees  nominated  by  professional  mem¬ 
bers  and  elected  at  this  meeting  were :  Dr. 
Olin  H.  Burritt,  Philadelphia,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  representing  trustees,  superintend¬ 
ents,  principals,  and  teachers  of  resi¬ 
dential  schools  for  the  blind;  Mr.  George 
F.  Meyer,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  repre¬ 
senting  supervisors  and  teachers  of  classes 
for  the  blind  and  partially  blind  in  schools 
for  the  seeing;  Mr.  Carl  11.  Milam,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Illinois,  representing  librarians  and 
library  departments  for  the  blind ;  Dr.  Ed¬ 
ward  E.  Allen,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts, 
representing  technical  heads  of  embossing 
plants  and  departments;  ^Ir.  William  Fel- 
lowes  Morgan,  New  York  City,  represent¬ 
ing  officers  and  agents  in  work  for 


prevention  of  blindness  and  conservation 
of  vision;  Mr.  M.  C.  Migel,  New  York  City, 
representing  state  commissions  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  boards  of  directors  and  executive 
officers  of  associations  doing  state-wide 
work,  etc. ;  Mr.  Herbert  H.  White,  Hart¬ 
ford,  Connecticut,  representing  directors 
and  superintendents  of  workshops  and  in¬ 
dustrial  homes  for  the  blind ;  Miss  Prudence 
Sherwin,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  representing  offi¬ 
cers  of  clubs  for  the  blind,  city-wide  and 
special  work,  etc. ;  Mrs.  Homer  Gage  (Mrs. 
Mabel  Knowles  Gage),  Worcester,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  representing  placement  agents, 
field  officers,  heads  of  departments,  home 
teachers,  social  workers,  etc. ;  and  Mr. 
Charles  W.  Lindsay,  Montreal,  Quebec, 
representing  agents  doing  charitable  work 
for  the  blind  and  partially  blind,  relief 
agents,  etc. 

The  following  trustees-at-large  were 
elected:  Mr.  W.  0.  Briggs,  Detroit,  Michi¬ 
gan  ;  Dr.  Otis  W.  Caldwell,  New  York  City ; 
!Mr.  William  Nelson  Cromwell,  New  York 
City;  Mr.  Harvey  D.  Gibson,  New  York 
City;  Mr.  Craig  B.  Hazlewood,  Chicago, 
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Illinois;  Miss  Mary  V.  Hun,  Albany,  New 
York;  Dr.  Helen  A.  Keller,  Forest  Hills, 
New  York;  Mr.  H.  R.  Latimer,  Pittsburjjh, 
Pennsylvania ;  Mr.  George  MacDonald, 
New  York  City;  Mr.  G.  A.  Pfeiffer.  New 
York  City;  and  ^Ir.  William  Ziegler,  Jr.. 
New  York  City. 

FOUNDATION  SCHOLARSHIPS 

The  Foundation  scholarships  for  the  year 
1933-34  have  been  awarded  to  tlie  follow¬ 
ing  fourteen  students: 

Renewals:  Mamie  Davidow,  Millville, 
New  Jersey;  J.  Clayton  E.stridge,  ]Mount 
Holley,  North  Carolina ;  Howard  McKin¬ 
ley,  Fort  Defiance,  Arizona;  Dale  C. 
Powell,  Columbus,  Ohio;  Weldon  Slater, 
Zanesville,  Ohio;  Menandro  Trompeta,  Ha¬ 
vana,  Cuba;  John  Wilcox,  Batavia,  N.  Y. 

New  Scholarships:  B.  C.  Bailey.  Bosco. 
Louisiana;  Bobby  Lott,  Seminary,  Missis¬ 
sippi;  Addie  E.  Moore,  Shelton,  Washing¬ 
ton  ;  Henry  A.  Mullines,  Atlanta,  Georgia ; 
Sidney  M.  Roseman,  Philadelphia,  Penn- 
.sylvania ;  Georgiana  Trainor,  Pittsburgh. 
Pennsylvania;  Joseph  Henry,  Louisville. 
Kentucky. 

These  scholarships  are  awarded  annually 
to  sightle.ss  students  who  are  preparing 
themselves  for  professional  work.  Among 
the  vocations  chosen  by  the  recipients  this 
year  are  teaching,  social  work,  music,  sec¬ 
retarial  work,  and  osteojiathy. 


BRAILLE  TYPEWRITER  NOW  ON  L 
SALE  [ 

This  month  the  new  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind  braille  typewriter  is  I 
making  its  first  appearance.  The  machine  I 
is  being  manufactured  for  the  Foundation  [ 
by  the  L.  C.  Smith  Typewriter  Company,  j 
and  arrangements  have  been  made  with  r 
this  company  to  have  repairs  handled  by 
its  branches  throughout  the  United  States.  ; 
The  high  standard  of  workmanship  which  ^ 
chax-acterizes  the  L.  C.  Smith  products  . 
gives  assurance  that  the  machine  will  be  ‘ 
well  made  in  every  particular.  The  Founda¬ 
tion  will  assume  charge  of  the  distribution  - 
and  sale. 

The  new  machine  will  retain  only  those  j 
features  of  the  Hall  Braille  Writer  which  I 
have  proved  satisfactory  under  use,  and 
will  also  include  improvements  developed  i 
through  the  Foundation’s  research  activi-  1 
ties  and  such  features  of  the  commercial  ? 
typewriter  as  can  be  practicably  incorpor-  I 
ated  in  a  braillewriter. 

The  price  of  the  American  Foundation  i 
for  the  Blind  braille  typewriter  is  $35  f.o.b.  j 
New  York.  Orders  should  be  addressed  to  1 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 
125  East  46th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  ^ 
They  will  be  filled  in  the  order  in  which 
they  are  received.  A  nmre  detailed  descrip- 
tion  of  the  new  braille  typewriter  will  be 
sent  upon  request. 


ST  &■ 


The  Talking  Book — Records  and  Reproducer 

THE  TALKING  BOOK 


The  Talking  Book,  which  will  open  a  new 
door  to  literature  for  thousands  of  blind 
people  who  cannot  read  with  their  fingers, 
is  steadily  making  progress  toward  com¬ 
pletion.  The  photograph  shows  the  latest 
type  of  reproducing  machine  developed  at 
the  Experimental  Sound-Recording  Studio 
of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 
This  machine  is  approximately  fifteen 
inches  square  by  eleven  inches  deep,  weighs 
thirty  pounds,  and,  at  present  prices  of  ma¬ 
terial  and  labor,  can  be  built  in  quantities 
at  a  cost  of  approximately  thirty  dollars 
each.  The  lower  half  of  the  instrument  con¬ 
tains  the  electric  motor  and  turntable,  while 
the  upper  half  houses  the  amplifier,  radio 
set,  and  loud-speaker.  The  instrument  has 
various  controls  which  make  passible  a 
variation  in  speed,  tone,  and  volume  of  the 
reproduced  sound,  thus  giving  the  reader 
an  op])ortunity  to  alter  the  sound  to  suit 
his  personal  requirements.  The  ease  may  be 


closed  and  the  entire  instrument  carried 
as  a  suitcase. 

Head  phones  weighing  only  a  few  ounces 
may  be  plugged  into  the  Talking  Book  re¬ 
producer  when  desired.  The  action  of 
plugging  the  head  phones  into  the  Talking 
Book  .reproducer  automatically  disconnects 
the  loud-speaker.  This  feature  is  very  use¬ 
ful  when  the  reader  wishes  to  listen  to  a 
book  without  disturbing  others. 

A  model  very  similar  in  appearance  to 
the  instrument  shown  in  the  photograph 
has  been  designed  for  use  where  electric 
current  is  not  available.  It  consists  of  a 
spring-driven  turntable,  electric  pick-up. 
and  head  phones.  At  present  prices  of  ma¬ 
terial  and  labor,  it  is  estimated  that  the 
spring-driven  model  can  be  constructed  in 
quantities  at  a  cost  of  approximately 
twenty  dollars  each. 

Both  machines  will  be  subjected  to  verj' 
thorough  tests  before  final  adoption. 
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It  is  interesting  to  note  the  difference  in 
bulk  between  the  three  braille  volumes 
shown  in  the  photograph  and  the  stack 
of  Talking  Book  records  held  by  the 
listener.  Each  contains  approximately  the 
same  number  of  words.  The  saving  in  space 
and  increase  in  convenience  of  the  sound- 
recorded  books  are  apparent. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  recently  amended 
Pratt-Smoot  Law,  the  Librarian  of  Con¬ 
gress  may,  as  he  sees  fit,  expend  for  Talk¬ 
ing  Books  a  portion  of  the  appropriation 
for  books  for  the  adult  blind.  As  soon  as 
a  plan  can  be  put  into  effect  to  supply  a 
reasonable  number  of  blind  people  with 
talking-machines,  it  is  hoped  that  the  Li¬ 
brary  of  Congress  will  establish  Talking 
Book  libraries  operated  in  conjunction  with 
the  present  braille  libraries  for  the  blind 
throughout  the  United  States. 


CODE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  A.  A.  W.  B. 

Pursuant  to  the  following  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Convention  of  the  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  held 
in  Richmond,  Virginia,  June  25  to  28,  1933, 
the  meeting  of  the  Code  Committee  of  the 
A.  A.  W.  B.  was  held  at  the  Illinois  In¬ 
dustrial  Home  for  the  Blind,  August  9, 
1933. 

Be  it  Resolved,  That  the  President  ap¬ 
point  a  committee  of  seven  w'ho  shall  be 
representatives  of  workshops  for  the  blind 
and  w'ho  .shall  work  in  co-operation  with  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  a  code  of  fair  prac¬ 
tice  of  the  various  phases  of  work  among 
workshops  for  the  blind,  and  for  the  fur¬ 
ther  purpose  of  considering  the  advisability 
of  taking  steps  to  secure  a  portion  of  the 
broom  business  of  the  Federal  and  State 
Governments :  and. 


That  action  by  this  Committee  be  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind  in  order  to  effect  this  end  without 
delay. 

It  was  voted  that  the  Chairman  be  in¬ 
structed  to  proceed  as  rapidly  as  possible 
to  whip  the  suggested  code  into  finished 
form  and  submit  it  to  all  interested  or¬ 
ganizations,  with  the  request  that  they  ex¬ 
amine  it  analytically  and  constructively, 
registering  their  affirmative  or  negative 
votes  thereon,  and,  if  there  is  reasonable 
unanimity,  proceed  immediately  to  prepare 
the  code  for  submission  to  the  Government. 


INTERNATIONAL  CONGRESS 

Plans  are  being  made  for  an  Interna¬ 
tional  Congress  for  the  Blind  which  is 
scheduled  to  meet  in  Amsterdam  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  1934.  The  subjects  to  be  discussed 
include:  development  of  occupations  for 
the  blind,  pensions  for  the  blind,  braille 
systems,  and  international  organization 
and  co-operation  among  agencies  for  the 
blind. 

The  official  languages  of  the  conference 
wdll  be  Dutch,  English,  French,  German, 
and  Italian. 

The  Executive  Committee,  chosen  at  the 
Pre-Congress  for  the  Blind  in  Vienna  in 
1929,  includes  representatives  of  the  United 
States,  Canada,  Great  Britain,  Germany, 
Austria,  France,  Holland,  and  Italy.  Offi¬ 
cial  delegates  representing  their  respective 
countries  will  be  chosen,  but  visitors  and 
guests  will  also  be  admitted. 

There  will  be  an  exhibit  of  educational 
appliances,  products  made  by  the  blind, 
braillew'riters  and  stereotyping  machines 
and  educational  films. 

Further  announcements  will  be  issued 
later. 


AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND,  1923-1933 


The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  was  incorporated  in  1921, 
and  its  offices  were  opened  in  New  York  on  February  1, 1923.  During 
the  succeeding  ten  years  its  activities  have  gradually  broadened.  Some  of 
its  projects  have  been  carried  on  for  a  number  of  years  before  comple¬ 
tion  ;  some  have  been  finished  in  a  few  weeks ;  while  still  others  are  pro¬ 
gressive  in  nature  and  have  developed  into  continuous  services. 

During  this  ten-year  period,  the  Foundation  has  touched,  either  di¬ 
rectly  or  indirectly,  the  lives  of  blind  people  in  all  walks  of  life.  The 
infant,  from  the  time  of  his  birth ;  the  youth  in  school  and  college ;  the 
man  or  woman  seeking  to  adapt  himself  as  an  independent  entity  in  the 
commercial  world ;  the  aged,  after  their  time  of  possible  economic  useful¬ 
ness  is  past — all  have  in  some  way  derived  benefit,  -either  directly  or  in¬ 
directly,  from  the  Foundation.  Below  is  a  brief  summary  of  some  of  the 
Foundation’s  accomplishments  during  the  past  decade. 


Field  Service 

The  field  representatives  of  the  Founda¬ 
tion  have  rendered  direct  service  in  thirty- 
three  states. 

Legislation  establishing  State  Depart¬ 
ments  for  the  Blind  has  been  secured  in 
ten  states. 

Legislation  in  behalf  of  the  blind,  such 
as  building  appropriations,  has  been  se¬ 
cured  in  six  other  states. 

State  Associations  for  the  Blind  were 
organized  in  two  states. 

Surveys  w-ere  made,  and  established 
work  for  the  blind  reorganized  in  four 
states. 

Local  communities  were  assisted  to  or¬ 
ganize  new  Associations  for  the  Blind  or 
to  reorganize  old  work  for  the  blind  in 
seven  cities. 

Educational  Weeks  for  the  Blind  were 
conducted  in  forty-three  cities.  The  objects 
of  Educational  Weeks  for  the  Blind  are; 
(1)  to  arouse  public  interest  in  the  blind 


of  the  community;  (2)  to  sell  the  products 
of  the  blind;  (3)  to  develop  a  permanent 
market  for  their  work;  (4)  to  stimulate 
interest  in  the  local  agency  for  the  blind. 

Demonstrations  at  Weeks  for  the  Blind 
have  been  attended  by  399,000  seeing 
people. 

Representatives  of  the  Foundation,  in¬ 
cluding  Helen  Keller,  have  delivered  ad¬ 
dresses  on  work  for  the  blind  to  more  than 
2,400  audiences. 

Educational  Service 

The  Foundation  has  taken  an  active  part 
in  assisting  the  schools  in  their  efforts  to 
train  the  blind  child  to  take  his  place  as 
an  independent  and  useful  citizen  after 
graduation.  This  help  has  been  given 
through  such  activities  as:  the  collection 
and  distribution  of  informational  material 
dealing  with  the  blind  child  and  his  educa¬ 
tion  ;  the  publication  of  a  professional 
magazine  primarily  for  instructors  of  the 
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blind ;  the  issuance  of  many  books  and 
pamphlets  dealing  with  educational  prob¬ 
lems;  the  dissemination  of  professional  ad¬ 
vice  by  staff  members  through  correspond¬ 
ence,  by  personal  visits  to  schools  for  the 
blind,  and  by  teaching  service  on  various 
summer  school  and  college  faculties;  the 
collection  of  educational  material  into  proj¬ 
ects  to  be  loaned  to  schools;  and  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  a  Department  of  Special  Studies 
in  co-operation  with  Perkins  Institution. 

The  Department  of  Special  Studies  was 
in  operation  for  five  years — 1927  to  1932 — 
but  was  discontinued  for  lack  of  funds. 
During  its  existence,  however,  it  furnished 
a  means  of  studying  educational  problems 
through  the  laboratory  method.  Many  proj¬ 
ects  completed  by  this  department  have 
had  an  important  influence  in  determining 
present  and  future  methods  of  teaching  in 
our  schools  for  the  blind. 

In  addition,  members  of  the  staff  have 
served  on  educational  committees,  such  as 
the  Committee  on  the  Visually  Handi¬ 
capped  of  the  White  House  Conference  on 
Child  Health  and  Protection,  and  have  also 
appeared  on  the  programs  of  educational 
conferences. 

Vocational  Studies 

Since  paid  employment  is  one  of  the 
most  important  factors  in  the  social  and 
economic  adjustment  of  the  blind,  voca¬ 
tional  guidance  and  research  have  consti¬ 
tuted  one  of  the  major  activities  of  the 
Foundation.  A  survey  of  blind  persons  em¬ 
ployed  in  competition  with  the  seeing  has 
been  made,  which  included  more  than  three 
thousand  individuals  distributed  over  all 
parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
and  represented  a  wide  variety  of  occupa¬ 
tions. 

Intensive  studies  have  been  made  of  cer¬ 
tain  vocations  which  .seemed  to  offer  espe¬ 
cially  favorable  opportunities  for  those 
without  sight — such  as  insurance  under¬ 


writing,  osteopathy,  standkeeping,  and 
journalism. 

Information  has  also  been  collected  re¬ 
garding  certain  phases  of  “sheltered”  em¬ 
ployment  in  workshops  or  home  industries, 
and  the  Foundation  has  a  constantly 
growing  fund  of  material  on  vocational 
training. 

Out  of  these  activities  has  developed  a 
vocational  counseling  and  information 
service  which  affords  to  blind  persons  and 
their  friends  reliable  information  and  in¬ 
dividual  advice  on  vocational  problems. 

Braille  Printinc. 

The  Foundation  has  given  considerable 
attention  to  matters  relating  to  books  for 
the  blind,  particularly  in  regard  to  reduc¬ 
ing  their  bulk  and  cost.  A  careful  investi¬ 
gation,  including  tests  with  a  large  number 
of  readers,  showed  that  if  .satisfactory  ma¬ 
chinery  could  be  developed,  books,  as  well 
as  magazines,  might  be  printed  on  two 
sides  of  the  page  and  still  be  quite  a.s 
legible  to  tbe  finger-reader  as  one-side 
work.  At  tbe  same  time,  their  bulk  would 
be  reduced  some  40  per  cent,  which,  in 
turn,  would  greatly  decrease  their  cost  by 
the  saving  in  paper  and  binding,  and  in 
other  ways. 

At  the  reque.st  of  publishers  and  libra¬ 
rians,  the  Foundation  undertook  an  investi¬ 
gation  of  the  mechanical  problems  con¬ 
nected  with  printing  books  on  both  sides  of 
the  page,  which  included  a  thorough  study 
of  methods  in  vogue  in  Europe.  As  the 
European  braille  machinery  did  not  meet 
the  American  requirements,  and  as  the 
American  machines  used  for  one-side 
printing  were  not  sufficiently  exact  for  two- 
.side  work,  or  “interpointing,”  as  it  is 
called,  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  in  1926,  wdth  the  co-operation  of  the 
Carnegie  Corporation,  set  up  an  experi¬ 
mental  braille  printing-shop.  In  this  shop 
were  developed  a  printing-press  for  inter- 
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pointing?  work  and  an  entirely  new  design 
of  machine  for  making  interpointed  plates. 
These  machines  are  now  in  use  in  most  of 
the  braille  publishing  plants  throughout 
the  Tnited  States. 

liKAII.LE  lilTERATl’RE 

Through  the  efforts  of  the  Foundation, 
substantial  a|)propriations  were  made  by 
Congress  in  1923  and  1925  for  books  for 
the  blinded  war  veterans  as  well  as  the 
civilian  blind.  The  Foundation  also  raised 
considerable  money  for  braille  publishing 
purposes  from  individuals  and  service 
clubs. 

In  1928,  at  the  request  of  the  American 
Library  Association,  a  survey  was  made  of 
the  libraries  for  the  blind  in  the  United 
States.  As  a  result  of  the  recommendations 
based  upon  the  findings  of  the  survey, 
Congress  passed  the  Pratt-Smoot  Law  au¬ 
thorizing  (1)  the  appropriation  of  $100,000 
annually  to  the  Library  of  Congress  for 
the  publication  of  books  for  the  blind ;  and 
(2)  the  establishment  of  branch  libraries 
throughout  the  United  States  for  the  circu¬ 
lation  of  these  books.  In  1932  the  Library 
of  Congress  published  over  one  hundred 
titles  under  this  Law,  and  circulated  them 
through  twenty  branch  libraries  distrib¬ 
uted  widely  throughout  the  United  States. 
For  the  most  part,  the  Librarian  of  Con¬ 
gress  selected  as  branch  libraries  local 
libraries  for  the  blind,  which  gladly  attend 
to  the  details  of  circulation  in  return  for 
the  use  of  the  Government  books.  The 
postal  authorities  co-operate  in  the  circu¬ 
lation  of  these  books  by  carrying  them  to 
and  from  braille  readers  free  of  charge. 

Uniform  Braille  Type 

Finger-readers  throughout  the  United 
States  for  the  past  one  hundred  years 
have  been  severely  handicapped  by  the 
fact  that  not  one  but  several  systems  of 
raised  type  for  the  blind  were  in  use,  with 


coiusequent  wasteful  duplication  in  the 
publication  of  books.  A  few  years  before 
the  establishment  of  the  American  Foun¬ 
dation  for  the  Blind,  an  agreement  was 
reached  upon  a  uniform  code  for  the  blind 
of  America.  Unfortunately,  except  for 
music  notation,  this  code  differed  quite 
radically  from  tlie  one  in  which  books  for 
the  blind  in  Great  Britain  were  published. 
As  a  residt,  the  waste  of  money  and  dupli¬ 
cation  of  titles  continued  in  the  tw’o 
countries. 

In  1929  the  Foundation  published  a 
study  of  this  subject,  which  pointed  out  the 
lines  along  which  a  sound  compromise  with 
the  British  authorities  might  be  made. 
After  a  great  deal  of  further  study  and 
educational  work  in  preparing  the  tw'O 
countries  for  the  change,  a  uniform  code 
was  adopted  in  1932,  and  books  now  pub¬ 
lished  either  in  the  United  States  or  Great 
Britain  are  equally  legible  to  the  blind  in 
both  countries.  This  will  result  in  a  saving 
of  thousands  of  dollars  annually  by  elim¬ 
inating  duplication  of  titles,  and  will,  with¬ 
out  additional  expense  to  the  tax-payer, 
materially  increase  the  number  of  titles 
made  available  each  year  to  the  English- 
reading  blind. 

Braille  Music 

In  1925  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind  arranged  for  the  preparation 
and  publication  of  an  extensive  Key  to 
Braille  Music  Notation  for  use  in  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain.  In  this, 
the  Foundation  had  the  valuable  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  the  American  Printing  House  for 
the  Blind  and  the  Illinois  School  for  the 
Blind. 

Unfortunately,  the  music  notation  used 
by  the  blind  until  recently  has  varied  so 
much  in  different  countries  that  there  was 
very  little  interchange  of  raised  print 
music  among  the  different  nationalities, 
except  between  the  United  States  and 
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Great  Britain.  The  manufacture  of  plates 
for  classical  music  is  an  expensive  process, 
and  as  very  many  of  the  same  musical  com¬ 
positions  are  used  in  all  the  European  and 
American  countries,  there  was  much  waste 
of  money  in  the  duplication  of  such  ma¬ 
terial.  In  1929  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind  united  with  the  American 
Braille  Press  and  other  agencies  for  the 
blind  in  Europe,  who  were  working  for 
uniformity  in  the  braille  music  notation, 
in  an  effort  to  bring  about  an  agreement 
upon  a  uniform  braille  music  code.  This 
effort  was  successful,  so  that,  now,  music 
published  in  Belgium,  England,  France, 
Germany,  Italy,  and  the  United  States  may 
be  interchanged  with  entire  satisfaction. 
Fortunately,  the  form  of  music  notation 
agreed  upon  differed  very  slightly  from 
that  previously  used  in  the  United  States 
and  England,  so  that  little  inconvenience 
was  experienced  by  American  musicians  ii. 
learning  the  minor  changes  introduced. 


Braille  Typewriter 


The  sy.stem  of  raised  dots  invented  by 
Louis  Braille  a  century  ago  eventually 
displaced  all  of  the  many  other  raised  type 
systems  because  it  could  be  written,  as  well 
as  read,  by  the  blind  themselve.s.  Louis 
Braille’s  simple  gauge  and  stylus  for  writ¬ 
ing  braille  were  not  materially  improved 
upon  until  about  forty  years  ago,  when  a 
sort  of  braille  typewriter  was  invented. 
This  machine  was  a  great  .step  forward, 
but,  as  it  did  not  yield  its  manufaetui'er 
much  material  reward,  few  improvements 
in  it  were  made  in  a  generation. 

In  1929  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind  took  over  from  a  commercial 
concern  the  manufacture  of  this  writer. 
Some  defects  were  corrected,  but  the  design 
needed  fundamental  changes.  After  much 
experimentation  and  study  of  a  wide  va¬ 
riety  of  braille  writing-machines,  an  en¬ 
tirely  new  design  has  been  evolved,  and 


arrangements  have  been  made  for  its  manu¬ 
facture  by  a  standard  typewriter  concern. 
In  October  of  this  year  this  machine  will 
be  placed  on  the  market  and  sold  at  cost. 
It  represents  a  vast  improvement  over  the 
old  machines,  and  it  contains  many  of  the 
convenient  features  which  distinguish  the 
modern  typewriter  for  the  seeing. 


The  Talking  Book 


Reference  Library 


Owing  to  the  fact  that  many  blind  peo¬ 
ple  are  unable  to  learn  to  read  with  their 
fingers,  the  Foundation  has  been  endeavor¬ 
ing  to  find  a  new  method  of  publishing 
books  which  would  not  require  the  delicate 
.sense  of  touch  demanded  by  embossed  type.  ■ 
With  the  assistance  of  the  Carnegie  Cor¬ 
poration  and  other  friends,  a  thorough  in¬ 
vestigation  is  being  made  by  our  Founda¬ 
tion  of  ways  and  means  of  publishing  books 
on  sound-reproduction  records.  Most  grati¬ 
fying  results  have  been  obtained,  and  it  is 
believed  that  within  a  few’  months  it  will 
be  i)ossible  to  jiublish  books  in  this  form 
at  a  cost  which  makes  their  production 
practicable.  While  this  method  of  publish¬ 
ing  will  not  supplant  the  braille  system, 
especially  for  school  use,  the  Foundation  is 
of  the  ojiinion  that  the  Talking  Book  will 
revolutionize  librarv  work  for  the  blind. 


The  library  contains  one  of  the  most 
complete  and  be.st  organized  collections  in 
the  Ignited  States  of  ink-type  books, 
periodicals,  pamphlets,  and  magazines,  in 
English  and  foreign  languages,  relating  to 
the  blind. 

The  Helen  Keller  ^luseum  has  become  an 
integral  part  of  the  Foundation’s  library. 
Letters,  photographs,  books,  diplomas,  and 
other  material  have  been  presented  to  the 
F'oundation  by  Helen  Keller  for  placement 
therein.  An  examination  of  the  material 
contained  in  this  Museum  gives  an  excel¬ 
lent  cross-.section  of  the  activities  and  suc¬ 
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cess  of  this  world-famous  personage.  One 
of  the  outstanding  features  of  the  Museum 
is  the  marble  bust  of  Helen  Keller,  exe¬ 
cuted  by  Count  Ilarrach  of  Munich,  and 
presented  by  a  friend  to  the  Foundation. 

Scholarships 

One  hundred  and  one  annual  scholar¬ 
ships  have  been  given  to  sightless  students 
desirous  of  fitting  themselves  for  profes¬ 
sional  and  other  vocational  pursuits.  The 
distribution  of  these  scholarships  has  been 
widely  scattered  throughout  the  United 
States  from  IMassachusetts  to  California. 

Among  the  sightless  people  who  have 
been  aided  in  their  professional  training 
by  Foundation  scholarships  may  be  found 
those  pursuing  successful  careers  as  teach¬ 
ers  in  schools  for  the  seeing  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  New  York,  and  Missouri;  osteo¬ 
paths  in  California,  New  York,  and  Ohio; 
a  stenographer  in  Oregon ;  a  home  teacher 
in  Pennsylvania ;  music  teachers  in  New 
York  and  Utah  ;  and  others. 

Statistical  Research 

Work  for  the  blind  has  always  been  hand¬ 
icapped  by  lack  of  adequate  statistics  on 
blindness  and  the  blind.  The  Foundation, 
in  co-operation  with  other  national  or¬ 
ganizations,  is  developing  standard  classifi¬ 
cations  and  procedures  which,  when  gen¬ 
erally  adopted,  will  make  po.ssible  the 
collection  of  accurate  and  comprehensive 
statistical  data  regarding  the  blind. 

World  Conference  on  Work  for 
THE  Blind 

In  1931,  in  co-operation  with  certain 
other  national  agencies,  the  Foundation 
sponsored  the  holding  of  a  World  Con¬ 
ference  on  Work  for  the  Blind  in  New 
York  City.  This  convention  was  attended 
by  representatives  of  thirty-seven  nations, 
and  gave  a  tremendous  impetus  to  work 
for  the  blind  in  many  countries.  The  Pro¬ 


ceedings  of  the  Conference  were  published 
in  a  volume  which  constitutes  one  of  the 
most  valuable  source  books  on  work  for  the 
blind  in  print.  The  cordial  relations  estab¬ 
lished  at  this  conference  among  leaders  in 
work  for  the  blind  in  the  various  countries 
have  resulted  in  a  vast  amount  of  co-opera¬ 
tion  and  interchange  of  helpful  informa¬ 
tion  which  have  redounded  to  the  benefit 
of  the  blind  of  the  entire  world. 

One-Fare  Railroad  Concession 

In  1927  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind  induced  Congress  to  amend  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  Act  so 
that  railroads  were  permitted  to  carry  a 
blind  person  and  his  guide  for  one  fare. 
As  this  Act  was  not  mandatory  upon  the 
railroads,  it  was  necessary  to  persuade  the 
various  Passenger  Associations  to  take  ac¬ 
tion  under  the  law.  Eventually,  all  of  the 
roads  agreed  to  extend  this  privilege  to  the 
blind  so  that,  now,  a  traveler  without  sight 
is  permitted  to  take  hLs  guide  with  him 
without  paying  double  transportation.  In 
order  to  safeguard  the  railroads  against 
imposition  by  persons  not  entitled  to  this 
privilege,  the  Foundation  has  an  arrange¬ 
ment  with  most  of  the  railroads  of  the 
United  States  by  which  it  certifies  to  the 
eligibility  of  applicants  for  this  privilege. 
This  concession  on  the  part  of  the  railroads 
has  resulted  in  the  saving  of  many  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars  annually  to  blind  people, 
many  of  w’hom  could  ill- afford  to  pay  the 
fare  of  an  additional  person  in  order  to 
have  the  comfort  and  safety  of  a  sighted 
companion.  In  the  four  years  that  this 
service  has  been  available,  more  than 
$21,000  has  been  saved  to  blind  travelers 
in  this  country  by  tickets  bought  through 
the  Foundation  alone. 

Radios 

No  modern  invention  has  been  of  more 
significance  to  the  blind  than  the  invention 
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of  the  radio.  It  aft'ords  one  means  of  recrea¬ 
tion  and  information  to  the  blind  which 
may  be  enjoyed  by  them  as  fully  as  by 
their  seeing  associates.  For  several  years, 
the  Foundation  has  conducted  a  radio  dis¬ 
count  service  by  which  blind  people  in 
modest  circumstances  can  purchase  a  radio 
at  a  material  discount  from  the  list  price. 
Unfortunately,  many  thousands  of  blind 
people  cannot  afford  to  buy  a  radio,  even 
at  the  reduced  price.  Accordingly,  the 
Foundation  has  lost  no  opportunity  to  en¬ 
courage  local  communities  to  supply  their 
needy  blind  people  with  free  sets,  and, 
where  this  could  not  be  arranged,  funds 
have  been  raised  by  the  Foundation  itself 
with  which  to  supply  such  instruments. 
Over  four  thousand  free  sets  have  been  dis¬ 
tributed  by  the  Foundation  during  the  past 
eight  years  to  blind  persons  who  could  not 
afford  to  purchase  them. 

Discount  Service 

Through  special  arrangements  with  the 
manufacturers,  the  Foundation  has  been 
enabled  to  offer,  in  addition  to  the  discount 
on  radios,  a  substantial  discount  on  watches 
for  blind  people.  In  the  years  in  which  this 
service  has  been  available  through  the 
Foundation — 1928  to  1932 — 480  orders  for 
watches  have  been  filled. 

Inquiries  and  Requests  for  Advice 

To  thousands  of  people  in  this  country, 
tlie  Foundation  has  served  as  a  .source  of 
information  on  every  conceivable  subject 
relating  to  blindne.ss  and  the  blind.  The 
supplying  of  facts,  advice,  and  encourage¬ 
ment,  not  otherwise  available,  constitutes 
perhaps  one  of  the  most  valuable  phases 
of  the  Foundation’s  work.  The  following 
questions  selected  at  random  from  recent 
letters  show  the  broad  range  of  inquiries; 

Where  can  my  recently  blinded  friend  of 
fifty  learn  to  read  braille,  and  some 
.sort  of  handcraft  to  occupy  her  time? 


Please  send  information  regarding  work 
for  the  blind  in  the  Philippine  Islands. 
Will  you  please  outline  for  me  a  history 
of  work  for  the  blind  ? 

How  many  blind  men  are  engaged  in 
political  activities,  and  what  are  some 
of  the  offices  they  hold? 

What  legal  provisions  are  made  by  vari¬ 
ous  states  for  the  education  of  blind 
children  ? 

Can  you  give  me  information  about  the 
telescopic  lenses?  Will  they  do  what  is 
claimed  for  them? 

What  material  has  been  published  on 
gardening  for  the  blind? 

What  is  the  braille  sy^stem  of  printing,  | 
and  how  does  it  differ  in  the  different  I 
languages?  I 

I  have  a  little  boy  of  three  who  is  blind. 
Can  you  give  me  information  as  to 
what  can  be  done  for  him  before  he 
becomes  of  school  age? 

Will  you  please  send  me  a  list  of  insur¬ 
ance  companies  that  will  insure  blind 
people  ? 

What  are  other  states  doing  about  pen¬ 
sions  for  the  blind?  How  do  pensions 
work  out  in  states  that  have  them— 
are  they  a  help  or  a  hindrance?  j 
Is  teaching  the  blind  a  practicable  career  j 
for  a  sightless  girl,  and.  if  so,  how  I 
can  one  prepare  for  it  ?  f 

PUHLICATIONS  P 

The  Foundation  has  published  in  both  ( 
ink  print  and  braille  two  magazines  for  | 
professional  workers  for  the  blind — Out¬ 
look  for  the  Blind  and  The  Teachers  ! 
Forum  for  Instructors  of  Blind  Children.  I 
In  addition,  it  has  published  over  a  hun-  ^ 
dred  boolcs  and  pamphlets  of  vital  im-  j 
portance  to  workers  for  the  blind,  which  j 
would  not  otherwise  have  been  issued  be-  | 
cause  of  the  restricted  market  for  such  . 
literature.  I 
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PATRICIA 


WJiat  Anne  Sullivan  Macy  would  like  best  is  to  begin  all  over 
again  with  another  pupil,  and,  when  Charles  B.  Hayes  of  the 
American  Fotindation  for  the  Blind  discovered  a  neglected  deaf 
and  blind  baby  girl  in  .  .  .  not  many  months  ago,  it  was  as  if  a 
new  lamp  had  been  ligh  ted  within  her.  She  ached  to  take  the  baby 
to  her  heart,  and  it  ivas  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  her 
friends  were  able  to  persuade  her  that  it  was  not  a  perfectly  sane 
and  practical  plan  for  her  to  make  the  child  a  member  of  the 
household  in  Forest  Hills.  Little  Patricia  was  finally  placed  in 
the  capable  hands  of  Miss  Marguerite  Manley  at  the  Boston  Nurs¬ 
ery  for  Blind  Babies,  where  Mrs.  Macy  has  since  visited  her,  hold¬ 
ing  her  in  her  arms  with  a  feeling  that  life  might  be  rising  from 
the  .source  again.  For  it  may  be  (who  knows?)  that  this  small 
atom  lying  helpless  now  at  the  gates  of  understanding  will  be  the 
one  to  carry  on  that  great  tradition  which  no  American  would 
willingly  let  perish — the  tradition  of  Laura  Bridgman  and  Helen 
Keller.  No  one  more  devoutly  hopes  that  this  will  be  true  than 
Helen’s  teacher,  but  she  is  willing  now  to  leave  the  task  to  youth. 
— From  Anne  Sullivan  Macy:  The  Story  Behind  Helen  Keller, 
copyright  1933;  reprinted  with  permission  from  Doubleday, 
Doran  and  Company,  Inc. 


About  two  years  ago  the  meager  in- 
L  formation  came  to  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  that  there  was 
a  deaf-blind  baby  in  a  certain  Middle  West¬ 
ern  City.  It  happened  that  the  Field  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  Foundation  was  about  to  visit 
that  city  on  a  different  mission,  and  he 
resolved  that,  no  matter  how  pressing  his 
other  duties  might  become,  he  would  man¬ 
age  to  find  this  deaf-blind  child. 

On  arriving  there,  he  called  on  the  Prin¬ 
cipal  of  the  School  for  the  Blind.  From 
her  the  Field  Director  learned  that  the 
child  in  question  was  totally  unknown  to 
that  in.stitution.  As  the  child  had  never 
been  reported  to  the  local  agencies  for  the 
blind,  the  Director  next  scanned  the  col¬ 
umns  of  the  local  telephone  directory  in 


the  hope  that  it  might  suggest  some  course 
of  action.  His  eyes  by  coincidence  fell  on 
the  designation,  “Psychological  Clinic.” 
He  called  the  number  and,  within  a  few 
minutes,  learned  the  blind  child’s  name 
and  address. 

Patricia’s  parents  were  married  in  their 
teens  and  she  was  born  ten  months  later. 
Three  months  after  her  birth  they  were 
divorced,  and  the  mother  released  all  claim 
to  her  child  and  disappeared.  The  child 
had  been  badly  neglected  by  this  irrespon¬ 
sible  mother,  who  could  not  face  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  rearing  a  handicapped  baby.  The 
father  then  placed  her  in  the  keeping  of 
her  grandparents,  who  w’ere  unable  to  care 
for  her  personally  but  were  willing  to  pay 
for  her  maintenance  elsewhere.  The  child 
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was,  therefore,  turned  over  to  a  Mrs.  on  her  back  throughout  the  first  two  and  a  I 
Weston,  a  well-meaning  woman  who  cared  half  years  of  her  life,  protected  from  ex-  I 
for  her  most  elementary  wants,  but  who  tremes  of  heat  and  cold.  Any  time  within  | 
was  completely  uninformed  as  to  the  meth-  the  twenty-four  hours  that  she  cried  she 
ods  which  should  be  followed  in  rearing  a  was  fed  with  milk  from  a  bottle.  There 
handicapped  baby.  she  might  have  continued  to  lie  through-  I 

When  the  Field  Director  first  saw  little  out  her  life  had  not  the  persistent  inquiries  | 
Patricia,  she  was  lying  on  her  back  in  the  and  efforts  of  the  Foundation’s  Field  Di-  I 
center  of  the  full-sized  bed  which  was  the  rector  brought  him  finally  to  the  room  in  1 
extent  of  her  world.  The  kind  middle-aged  which  she  was  confined.  He  immediately  I 
woman  w^ho  kept  a  lodging-house  and  who  asked  why  the  child  did  not  sit  up  and  | 
had  agreed  to  accept  the  child  as  a  boarder,  was  told  that  she  could  not.  He  tried  to  [ 
said  she  had  fallen  from  the  bed  only  twice,  raise  Patricia  to  a  sitting  posture.  She  was  | 
Patricia  obviously*  sensed  that  to  get  too  unable  to  achieve  it.  He  tried  to  place  her 
near  the  edge  of  the  bed  meant  danger,  on  her  feet  on  the  floor  beside  the  bed.  ' 
Mrs.  Weston  said,  “I  have  put  the  little  She  collapsed,  shrieking.  But  the  Field  Di- 
girl  on  the  floor  several  times  to  see  if  she  rector  was  not  to  be  discouraged.  He 
would  try  to  creep,  but,  every  time,  she  learned  the  name  of  tlie  child’s  grand- 
stayed  just  where  she  was  placed.”  She  i)arents  and  immediately  went  to  see  them, 
further  reported  that  she  had  had  the  child  The  grandmother  responded  with  sym- 
several  months  before  she  knew  she  was  pathy  to  the  queries  and  suggestions.  She 
deaf.  This  fact  -was  brought  out  in  an  un-  agreed  to  have  the  child  examined  to  dis-  | 
usual  way.  cover  whether  any  degree  of  vision  or  hear-  | 

One  afternoon  Mrs.  Weston  went  to  the  ing  were  present,  and  w'hether  or  not  a  I 
store,  and  when  she  returned  her  small  defective  spine  made  it  impossible  for  her  I 
grandson  and  three  other  children  were  to  sit  up.  Doctors  and  surgeons  examined  t 
play'ing  noisily  in  the  room  where  Patricia  Patricia  and  pronounced  her  deaf  and  | 
was  sleeping.  She  immediately  told  the  chil-  blind  but  otherwise  physically  normal.  They  | 
dren  to  be  quiet,  as  they  would  wake  up  lit-  could  not,  however,  discover  the  cause  of  j 
tie  Patricia.  Her  grandson  replied,  “Why  her  double  handicap.  Psychologists  of  the  , 
Grannie,  she’s  deef,  she  can’t  hear  noth-  State  University  examined  her  and  pro-  f 
ing.”  The  grandmother  inquired,  “What  nounced  her  reactions  to  various  tests  not  I 
do  you  mean,  she’s  deef?”  The  grandson  only  mentally  normal  but  exceptionally  in-  ^ 
said,  “Why,  we  thought  you  knew  she  was  telligent.  “You  have  brought  me  the  first  t 
deef.  Why,  a  long  while  ago  we  were  play-  ray  of  light  I  have  had  in  connection  with 
ing  in  this  room,  and  one  of  the  boys  said  the  child,”  said  the  grandmother  to  the 
‘Ain’t  it  funny  Patsy  doesn’t  wake  up,’  Director  as  he  told  her  of  the  result  of  j 
so  to  see  if  she  was  deef  we  got  a  tin  pan  both  physical  and  mental  tests  and  of  what  j 
and  pounded  on  it  in  front  of  her  ears  might  be  done  for  Patricia  by  means  of  « 
as  hard  as  we  could,  and  she  didn’t  wake  trained  supervision.  1 

up,  so  w*e  know.  Grannie,  she  is  deef.”  The  Director  visited  the  blind-deaf  baby 
Mrs.  Weston  at  once  tried  the  same  test  several  times  before  leaving  the  city.  In  j 
and  found  the  little  girl  paid  no  attention  spite  of  her  struggles  and  outcries,  he  | 
to  the  rapping  on  the  tin  pan.  tried  to  induce  her  to  sit,  propped  by  pil-  ? 

Born  deaf  and  blind,  Patricia  had  lain  lows,  but  she  would  not  remain  in  that  i 
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position.  Instructing  Mrs.  Weston  to 
encourage  her  to  sit,  stand,  walk, 
feed  herself,  and  develop  activity  in 
as  many  ways  as  possible,  the  Di¬ 
rector  left. 

During  the  ensuing  months  he 
wrote  to  many  suitable  organizations 
and  to  outstanding  psychologists 
concerning  this  doubly  handicapped 
child.  Too  young  to  be  admitted  to 
a  school  for  either  deaf  or  blind,  she 
was  in  immediate  need  of  expert  and 
continuous  supervision.  After  inde¬ 
fatigable  efforts  and  endless  inquiry, 
success  came  in  response  to  a  letter 
written  by  the  Field  Director  of  the 
Foundation  to  Miss  Jane  Russell, 
Superintendent  of  the  Boston  Nurs¬ 
ery  for  Blind  Babies.  Recognizing 
the  child’s  i)ressing  need,  ^liss  Rus¬ 
sell  offered  not  onlj'  to  take  her  into 
the  Nursery  as  a  pupil  until  she 
should  reach  school  age,  but  to  pro¬ 
vide  ^liss  Marguerite  INIanley  as  a 
special  teacher.  Miss  Manley  had  graduated 
from  Miss  Wheelock’s  Kindergarten  School 
in  Boston  and  had  served  a  year  at  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Nursery,  studying  the  care  of  blind 
babies  under  Miss  Russell. 

The  Foundation  acted  immediately  on 
this  generous  offer.  Without  delay  the 
father  and  grandfather  of  the  baby  were 
approached  and  their  consent  obtained  to 
the  consignment  of  Patricia  to  the  Boston 
Nursery  until  her  sixth  year.  On  January 
27, 1933,  the  Field  Director  and  Miss  ]Man- 
ley  made  the  journey  to  Patricia’s  home. 
On  their  arrival  the  Director  discov¬ 
ered,  to  his  great  encouragement,  that  the 
child  had  made  some  progress  since  he 
had  last  seen  her.  She  could  now  hold  the 
bottle  from  which  she  drank  milk  and  chew 
some  solid  foods  of  softer  types.  But  as 
yet  she  could  not  sit  erect.  When  the  newly 
engaged  teacher  took  her  young  charge  in 
hand,  the  child  had  lain  on  her  back  for 


Patricia  in  her  New  Home 

the  first  three  and  a  half  years  of  her  life, 
a  helpless  infant  in  so  far  as  her  personal 
hygiene  was  concerned.  She  had  never  worn 
shoes  or  clothes  other  than  a  crudely  im¬ 
provised  night-dress  made  of  odd  material. 
The  teacher  insisted  upon  a  complete  equip¬ 
ment  consisting  of  rompers,  shoes,  stock¬ 
ings,  and  a  cap  and,  amid  struggles  and 
outcries,  contrived  to  dress  the  child  for 
her  journey  to  Boston. 

After  her  first  fright,  with  its  attendant 
shrieks,  had  passed  away,  the  sightless  and 
deaf  baby  proved  to  be  a  surprisingly  good 
traveler.  She  obviously  enjoyed  the  vibra¬ 
tions  of  the  train  and  slept  during  the 
earliest  part  of  the  evening;  but  she  lay 
awake  throughout  the  night  and  had  to  be 
entertained  constantly  by  her  teacher  to 
keep  her  from  disturbing  the  other  pas¬ 
sengers.  Led  on  by  Miss  Manley,  she  soon 
began  to  grasp  the  idea,  “Play,”  tossing  a 
pillow  back  and  forth  with  enjoyment. 
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The  arrival  in  New  York  and  the  jour¬ 
ney  across  the  city  were  trying  experiences, 
for  as  the  Director  carried  the  child  from 
train  to  taxi  and  from  taxi  to  train,  the  air 
resounded  with  terrified  shrieks.  Her  sec¬ 
ond  night  on  the  train,  however,  was  more 
tranquil,  and  the  transit  from  the  Boston 
railroad  station  to  her  new  home  compara¬ 
tively  peaceful.  A  cordial  welcome  greeted 
Patricia  at  the  threshold  of  the  Boston 
Nursery  for  Blind  Babies.  She  was  em¬ 
braced  and  carried  off  by  a  nurse  expe¬ 
rienced  in  the  care  of  blind  babies.  When, 
an  hour  later,  the  Field  Director  was  leav¬ 
ing,  he  found  that  she  had  been  bathed  and 
dressed  and  her  hair  was  becomingly  tied 
with  a  ribbon.  It  was  almost  impossible  to 
realize  that  this  dainty  tot  was  the  child 
he  had  only  forty-eight  hours  before  taken 
from  a  lodging-house,  wrapped  in  make¬ 
shift  clothing. 

Due  to  the  understanding  attitude  of 
those  now  about  her,  Patricia  is  adjusting 
her.self  happily  to  her  new  surroundings 
in  Boston.  Her  young  teacher,  thoroughly 
ti’ained  in  the  care  of  normal  children,  is 
passessed  of  unusual  native  ability  for  deal¬ 
ing  with  a  handicapped  child.  Within  two 
months  after  her  arrival  at  the  Nursery. 
Patricia  had  been  taught  to  take  milk  from 
a  cup,  to  eat  solid  food,  to  sit  upright  on 
a  stool  without  a  hack,  to  play  with  a  toy, 
and  to  sit  quietly  on  her  teacher’s  lap. 
Along  with  this  development  her  sleeping 
and  feeding  hours  were  routined  and  per¬ 
sonal  hygiene  established.  Her  new  teacher 
felt  that  she  should  be  loved  and  caressed 
as  other  children.  Under  this  affectionate 
treatment  her  progress  has  been  rapid.  Her 
fear  of  others  has  been  overcome  and  her 
happiness  greatly  increased. 

On  March  27  Miss  Helen  Keller,  her 


teacher,  Mrs.  Anne  Sullivan  Macy,  Miss 
Polly  Thomson,  and  the  Field  Director  of 
the  Foundation  called  at  the  Boston  Nur¬ 
sery  to  visit  little  Patricia.  As  the  party 
entered  the  living-room  they  were  attracted 
to  a  pretty  little  girl,  dressed  in  a  pink 
frock,  sitting  erectly  on  a  stool,  eating 
cookies,  and  holding  in  her  sensitive  hands 
a  small  plate.  This  little  girl  was  Patricia. 
She  responded  with  decided  intelligence  to 
the  love  and  caresses  given  her  by  her  new 
visitors.  Miss  Keller  and  ]\Irs.  Macy  learned 
with  delight  of  Patricia’s  happy  days  at 
the  Nursery.  Her  growing  ability  to  under¬ 
stand  that  ]\Iiss  Manley  is  her  best  friend 
is  attributable  to  the  splendid  qualities  of 
her  teacher. 

i\Ii.ss  Manley  was  eager  to  obtain  advice 
from  the  wonderful  teacher  of  Helen  Kel¬ 
ler.  Wise,  indeed,  was  Mrs.  Macy’s  counsel: 
“With  a  normal  response  from  your 
pupil,’’  Mrs.  Macy  said,  “there  are  two 
principles  I  want  to  give  you.  Teach  your 
pupil  obedience,  do  as  your  feelings  dic¬ 
tate,  and  do  not  let  any  one  interfere.  If 
you  hold  to  these  principles  and  use  the 
rare  teaching  ability  I  think  you  possess, 
you  will  succeed.” 

Collaboration  continues  between  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Nursery  for  Blind  Babies  and  the 
Foundation.  A  careful  psychological  study 
will  be  made  of  their  mutual  foster-child. 
In  this  way,  as  she  is  being  led  step  by 
step  out  of  the  fearful  isolation  in  which  she 
has  hitherto  lived  into  happy  relationship 
with  other  human  beings  and  the  great 
world  about  her,  Patricia  will  be  con¬ 
tributing  to  the  future  parents  and  teach¬ 
ers  of  the  sightless  little  ones,  an  under¬ 
standing  of  deaf-blind  childhood  which 
would  be  of  priceless  value  to  them,  and 
to  other  silent,  darkened  lives. 
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GARDENING  FOR  THE  BLIND 

By  J.  E.  SUTCUFFE 


IT  WILL  be  freely  admitted,  I  believe, 
by  all  who  have  had  long  experience 
in  the  training  and  education  of  blind  peo¬ 
ple,  that  there  is  an  urgent  need  for  the 
provision  of  outdoor  occupations  suited  for 
securijig,  in  youth,  and  for  maintaining, 
in  maturity,  the  highest  degree  of  physical 
fitness  of  which  the  individual  is  capable. 
Blindness  inevitably  imposes  limitations, 
and  one  feels,  under  this  handicap,  more 
or  less  “tethered.”  Among  those  of  us  who 
grew  to  maturity  with  full  vision,  there  is 
a  longing  for  freedom  of  movement  and  for 
the  outdoor  pursuits  wdiich  are  too  often 
regarded  as  unattainable.  We  have  experi¬ 
enced  the  joys  of  sight  and  well-balanced 
development  of  mind  and  body,  and  there 
is  a  call  to  encourage  our  less  fortunate 
“companions  in  blinkers”  to  seek  that  in- 
vigoration  of  mind  and  body  which  is  to 
be  found  in  exercise  out  of  doors. 

During  my  twenty-five  years  of  total 
blindness,  spent  in  South  Africa,  Eng¬ 
land,  and  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  I 
have  come  into  intimate  contact  with  a 
great  number  of  blind  people  differing 
enormously  in  age,  education,  and  mental 
ability.  1  have  been  struck  by  the  fact 
that,  apart  from  blinded  soldiers,  they 
are,  for  the  most  i)art,  of  poor  physique 
and  of  sallow  complexion.  Even  after 
making  due  allowance  for  their  disabili¬ 
ties,  one  is  driven  to  the  conclusion  that 
much  of  this  deterioration  of  physique  is 
due  to  sedentary  habits  of  life.  After 
school  age,  the  individual  frequently  has 
difficulty  in  procuring  the  services  of 
guides,  and  tends,  more  and  more,  to  seek 


pleasure  and  occupation  indoors.  To  coun¬ 
teract  this  tendency  and  to  provide  an 
outdoor  occupation  which  will  outlast 
youth,  I  commend  gardening  and  its  allied 
pursuits. 

Although  for  many  years  past  a  few 
isolated  blind  men  and  women  scattered 
throughout  the  various  English  counties 
have  cultivated  more  or  less  successfully 
their  plots  of  flower-garden,  orchard,  or 
vegetable  patch,  yet,  it  was  not  until  1919 
that  the  subject  was  forcefully  brought 
to  the  notice  of  the  British  public.  In  that 
year,  IMrs.  Adolphus  Duncombe,  who  is 
herself  blind,  read  a  paper,  “Gardening 
for  the  Blind,”  at  the  Ophthalmological 
Congress  at  Oxford,  as  a  result  of  which 
the  Guild  of  Blind  Gardeners  was  formed. 
This  Guild  employs  skilled  teachers  of 
horticulture  to  visit  the  various  day  and 
resident  schools  and  colleges  for  the  blind 
in  and  around  London,  besides  stimulat¬ 
ing,  in  all  possible  ways,  the  love  and  prac¬ 
tice  of  the  craft  among  totally  or  partially 
blind  adults.  Details  of  this  organization 
can  be  obtained,  together  with  much  use¬ 
ful  information,  from  the  bulletin.  Gar¬ 
dening  for  the  Blind,  recently  published 
in  London.  The  reception  of  this  booklet 
by  organizations  for  the  blind  throughout 
the  world  has  been  most  encouraging  to 
all  who  are  concerned  with  spreading  the 
knowledge  of  the  subject.  In  countries  so 
remote  as  Mysore  and  Abyssinia,  land  has 
been  provided  for  experimental  work,  and 
gardening  classes,  particularly  for  the 
young  and  the  partially  blind,  have  been 
started.  There  is  hardly  a  country  in  Eu- 
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rope  where  the  booklet  has  not  been  trans¬ 
lated  and  made  available  for  blind  read¬ 
ers.  To  this  booklet  I  would  refer  all  who 
are  interested  in  the  subject. 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  Editors  of  the 
Outlook,  I  have  been  induced  to  add  a 
little  to  what  I  have  written  previously 
on  this  subject  that  is  very  near  to  my 
heart.  During  the  past  eight  years  of  a 
busy  city  life,  I  have  utilized  a  good  deal 
of  my  spare  time  in  planning,  developing, 
and  cultivating  my  own  garden  of  a  little 
over  half  an  acre.  It  is  true  that  for  many 
of  my  youthful  years,  now  long  since  past, 
I  had  a  passionate  love  of  nature  study  in 
general  and  of  botany  in  particular,  so 
that  I  am  familiar  wuth  all  the  commoner 
species  of  our  beautiful  English  flora.  In¬ 
deed,  research  work  on  the  diseases  of  eco¬ 
nomic  plants  w'as  my  ambition  until  the 
closing  shadows  put  an  end  to  all  micro¬ 
scopical  work,  and  I  shut  that  door  with 
infinite  regret.  However,  the  door  which 
I  had  thought  forever  closed  has  been 
opened  sufficiently  wide  for  me  to  enjoy 
nature  lore  once  again,  despite  my  total 
blindness. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  skepticism  as 
to  the  possibility  of  gardening  for  the  to¬ 
tally  blind,  but  this  is  largely  the  in¬ 
credulity  aroused  by  a  new  idea.  So  far  as 
the  simpler  operations  are  concerned,  there 
is  no  insuperable  obstacle  to  the  work  if 
the  individual  possesses  patience  and  en¬ 
thusiasm.  Some  time  ago  I  was  privileged 
to  speak  at  a  conference  in  York,  and, 
after  the  morning  session,  I  was  shown 
several  exhibits,  including  the  latest  type 
of  knitting-machine  designed  for  the  use 
of  the  blind.  The  thought  struck  me  that 
any  blind  person  capable  of  manipulating 
such  apparently  intricate  mechanism  need 
not  fear  difficulty  in  gardening.  To  master 
braille,  and  to  find  one’s  way  in  the  busy, 
winding  streets  of  a  great  English  city, 
call  for  more  skill  and  alertness  than  is 


required  in  the  garden.  Among  my  blind 
friends  who  have  the  misfortune  to  be 
cooped  up  in  a  great  city,  I  have  heard 
the  garden  described  as  a  receptacle  for 
sardine  tins,  and  the  occupation  of  gar¬ 
dening  as  “mucking  about  among  mud  and 
worms.”  These  men,  alas!  have  never  ex¬ 
perienced  the  joys  of  the  blind  gardener, 
who,  after  a  day ’s  w'ork  in  the  city,  hastens 
to  his  country  home  to  find  healing  peace 
in  the  stillness  and  solitude  of  his  garden. 
I  am  tempted  to  dwell  on  this  aspect  of 
the  subject,  for  I  have  never  lost  the  thrill 
of  it ;  but  I  must  not  dally. 

It  is  idle  to  speak  of  the  choice  of  a 
garden  to  our  handicapped  fellows,  for 
they  must  be  content  to  cultivate  the  little 
plot  available,  or  even  a  window-box.  They 
may  take  consolation  from  the  fact  that 
conditions  are  never  ideal,  for,  of  course, 
the  best  soil  is  always  in  the  other  fel¬ 
low’s  garden.  Beginners  must  first  seek 
help  and  instruction  from  sighted  friends, 
who  are  so  willing  to  help  us  that  they  are 
not  always  satisfied  with  giving  help,  but 
must  complete  the  job.  I  have  a  vague 
recollection  of  one  of  Mark  Twain’s  heroes 
being  set  the  task  of  w'hitewashing  a  fence. 
A  passer-by,  who  criticized  the  bad  work¬ 
manship,  was  asked  to  lend  a  hand.  Un¬ 
aware  of  the  hero’s  guile,  the  critic  com¬ 
pleted  the  job,  while  our  friend  stood  by 
contributing  only  smiles,  moral  support, 
and  perspiration.  Without  ascribing  such 
a  motive  to  the  blind  gardener,  the  result 
may  be  the  same. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  best  chance  of 
success  lies  in  giving  to  the  pupils  of  our 
resident  and  day  schools  a  good  ground¬ 
ing  in  the  simpler  operations  of  gardening. 
Similarly,  in  institutions  and  clubs  where 
blind  adults  are  resident  and  where  land 
is  available,  the  problem  of  making  a  start 
is  not  difficult  to  solve.  The  residents 
should  be  taught,  either  individually  or  in 
small  groups,  to  dig,  to  weed,  to  manure, 
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to  plant,  and,  later,  to  prune.  There  is  no 
reason  why  all  vegetables  and  flowers  and 
some  of  the  fruit  required  for  use  at  these 
institutions  should  not  be  provided  by  the 
blind  residents,  with  but  little  supervi¬ 
sion.  This  is  already  well  on  its  way  to  ac¬ 
complishment  at  some  of  our  English 
schools.  These  schools  could  later  be  used 
as  centers  for  the  development  of  market 
gardens  and  nurseries  for  the  production, 
by  blind  people,  of  vegetables,  cut  flow¬ 
ers  and  fruit  for  local  sale.  Available 
window  space  at  the  local  shops  of  blind 
societies  could  give  the  necessary  pub¬ 
licity.  The  public  would,  I  believe,  read¬ 
ily  purchase  all  produce  which  could  be 
guaranteed  to  be  the  outcome  of  blind  la¬ 
bor.  With  the  isolated  blind  individual  the 
problem  is  more  difficult,  not  so  much 
because  help  is  not  available  but  because 
one  has  not  the  incentive  and  encourage¬ 
ment  of  working  with  others  similarly 
handicapped.  Nevertheless,  I  know  of  blind 
men  who  have  rented  small  allotments 
and  worked  quite  alone.  The  holders  of 


neighboring  plots  were  keenly  interested 
and  were  eager  to  give  advice  and  help 
whenever  it  was  needed.  If  there  are  simi¬ 
lar  small  groups  of  allotments  in  the 
States,  I  would  suggest  that  two  or  more 
blind  friends  should  jointly  rent  a  plot 
and  secure  the  services  of  a  sighted  friend 
to  work  with  them  until  they  felt  compe¬ 
tent  to  do  the  work  themselves. 

For  our  purpose,  a  narrow  strip  of 
ground  is  most  suitable.  The  men  should 
be  set  to  work  at  digging,  which  is  obvi¬ 
ously  the  first  job.  Many  ways  of  securing 
and  maintaining  a  straight  line  in  digging 
have  been  tried,  but  the  method  which  I 
have  found  most  satisfactory  is  as  follows. 
Two  sharp-pointed  stakes  are  prepared, 
connected  by  a  long,  fairly  thick  cord, 
which  is  wound  around  the  stakes.  One 
stake  is  driven  firmly  into  the  ground  at 
the  left  side  of  the  plot  to  be  dug,  while 
the  other  stake  is  driven  in  at  the  right 
side.  Care  should  be  taken  to  see  that  the 
line  is  at  right  angles  to  the  fence,  or  is 
parallel  to  the  previous  plot  dug.  The  cord 


Mr.  Sutcliffe  in  His  Garden  at  Rickmansworth 
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is  shortened  or  lengthened  by  the  simple  ex¬ 
pedient  of  turning  the  stakes.  When  the 
cord  is  taut,  all  is  ready  for  digging. 
Standing  behind  the  cord,  the  spade  or 
fork  is  placed  over  the  cord,  and  the  earth 
is  thrown  forw^ard.  When  this  has  been 
done  from  post  to  post,  we  may  say  that 
the  top  spit  has  been  removed.  The  ex- 
|)osed  deeper  layers  of  soil  may  then  be 
loosened  wdth  the  fork.  The  stakes  are  now 
moved  back  about  nine  inches  to  a  foot, 
measuring  the  distance  by  placing  the  toe 
against  the  stake  before  it  is  withdrawn 
and  inserting  it  close  to  the  heel.  This  will 
give  a  rough  measurement,  which  is  all 
that  is  needed,  and  obviates  the  need  of  a 
measuring-rod.  The  fewer  tools  the  blind 
gardener  uses,  the  better,  for  they  have  a 
way  of  getting  lost  and  causing  a  waste 
of  time.  The  second  row  is  similarly  dug, 
but  the  top  spit  is  placed  in  the  trench 
left  by  the  previous  digging.  Other,  and 
deeper,  forms  of  digging,  known  as  deep¬ 
trenching,  are  frequently  necessary,  but 
these  can  be  performed  after  tuition  and 
practice. 

Once  the  gardener  is  firmly  convinced  of 
the  possibility  of  performing  all  the  sim¬ 
pler  operations,  he  requires  only  enthusi¬ 
asm  and  patience.  While  the  new  plot  is 
being  dug  over  by  the  blind  team,  it  is 
advisable  that  the  sighted  friend  should 
put  in  the  seed  or  potatoes,  or  whatever 
crop  is  to  be  first  grown.  The  first  year’s 
results  are  cei’tain  to  be  poor,  for  the  soil 
mu.st  be  well  dug  and  manured  before  it 
can  produce  good  crops.  I  suggest  that  the 
planting  should  be  done  long  before  the 
blind  team  have  finished  all  the  digging, 
otherwise  they  will  lose  patience  and  be¬ 
come  discouraged  if  they  cannot  show  a 
crop  the  first  year.  The  services  of  the 
voluntary  instructor  should  be  retained, 
if  possible,  until  the  blind  team  feel  ca¬ 
pable  of  taking  complete  control.  The  ob¬ 
ject  should  be  for  the  team  to  assume  more 


and  more  responsibility  as  they  become 
proficient,  until,  finally,  the  instructor 
may  be  dispensed  with. 

1  have  often  been  told  that  it  is  quite 
impossible  for  a  blind  person  to  distin¬ 
guish  between  the  plant  wdiich  is  being 
cultivated  and  the  weed  w4iich  he  seeks  to 
destroy.  Xot  only  is  this  possible  with  a 
little  practice  but  the  arrangement  of  the 
garden  can  be  so  simplified  as  to  make 
identification  easy.  In  the  vegetable  gar¬ 
den,  for  example,  cabbages  are  planted  in 
rows  at  regular  intervals.  All  that  the 
blind  gardener  has  to  do  is  to  i-ecognize 
the  cabbages.  All  else  is  weed  and  sliould 
be  removed.  Between  the  rows  1  u.se  a 
long-handled  hoe,  but,  betw'een  the  indi¬ 
vidual  plants,  I  am  obliged  to  kneel  and 
to  use  a  short-handled  fork.  Stooping  is 
laborious  and  harmful  if  long  continued, 
even  for  those  blind  i)eople  who  are  not 
liable  to  hemorrhage.  I  do  not  know  the 
familiar  weeds  with  which  our  American 
cousins  have  to  deal,  but  I  make  no  doubt 
that  they  are  as  plentiful  in  variety  and 
as  readily  distinguished  by  the  trained 
fingers  as  are  those  in  an  English  garden. 
A  collection  of  the  commoner  weeds  should 
be  obtained  so  that  the  students  may  learn 
their  external  characteristics,  such  as 
shape  of  stem,  position  and  shape  of  leaves, 
presence  or  absence  of  hairs,  odor,  etc.  No¬ 
tice  the  drooping  flower-bud  of  the  poppy, 
which  is  unlike  that  of  any  other  plant. 
j\Iany  of  the  weeds  have  rosettes  of  leaves 
pres.sed  flat  upon  the  ground  so  as  to  in¬ 
sure  that  no  other  plant  shall  overcrowd 
them.  If  you  have  stinging  nettles  or 
thistles  in  the  States,  they  may  be  trusted 
to  introduce  themselves. 

In  planting,  use  the  stakes  and  cord 
which  I  have  mentioned  previously,  and 
measure  the  distance  between  the  plants 
by  means  of  the  tro\vel,  or  dibber,  which 
you  have  in  your  hand.  Do  not  attempt  to 
transplant  delicate  seedlings,  but  leave 
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them  in  their  seed-bed  until  long  after 
they  would  normally  be  removed.  I  follow 
the  method  which  is  generally  adopted  in 
cultivating  carrots,  that  is,  to  sow  the  .seed, 
mixed  with  sand,  as  thinly  as  possible. 
When  the  roots  are  about  the  size  of  fin¬ 
ders,  1  pull  up  the  mast  crowded  ones  and 
use  them  for  salad,  and  continue  this  proc¬ 
ess  until  the  roots  are  sxifficiently  wide 
apart  to  grow  to  their  maximum  size. 

If  your  garden  is  a  large  one  and  needs 
to  be  watered  by  means  of  a  hose,  you 
need  not  fear  that  this  operation  will  be 
too  difficult  for  you.  Assuming  that  you 
have  an  accurate  knowledge  of  your  gar¬ 
den.  the  diflFerent  plants  and  trees  may  be 
located  by  the  patter  of  water  from  the 
hose  on  the  leaves  or  stem.  Try  by  experi¬ 
ment  to  recognize  the  different  sounds 
produced  by  the  spray  of  water  on  a 
wooden  fence,  a  stone  wall,  broad-leaved 
plants  like  cabbages,  and  a  grass-covered 
lawn,  etc. 

My  soil  is  extremely  light  and  gravelly, 
very  much  like  that  of  the  farm  in  Hert¬ 
ford  County  described  by  your  charming 
essayi.st,  Grayson.  The  farmer,  you  will  re¬ 
member,  determined  to  remove  every  stone 
from  his  land.  The  first  ploughing  pro¬ 
duced  enough  flints  to  build  a  containing 
wall  around  the  farm.  Still  the  stones 
turned  up,  and  the  second  ploughing  pro¬ 
duced  flints  sufficient  for  cross-walls,  and 
.so  on  until  the  land  entirely  disappeared 
beneath  the  walls  of  stones.  Curiously 
enough,  my  garden  is  also  in  the  County 
of  Hertford,  and  is  50  per  cent  gravel. 
Hence,  the  need  for  the  regular  use  of  the 
hose  in  dry  weather,  particularly  as  there 
is  a  layer  of  gravel,  probably  twenty  or 
more  feet  thick,  beneath  the  light  porous 
soil  of  the  surface. 

In  large  gardens  or  fruit  orchards,  it 
is  at  first  somewhat  difficult  to  find  one’s 
way.  An  ingenious  friend  of  mine  who 
owns  a  fruit  plantation  not  many  miles 


distant  has  hit  upon  the  plan  of  connect¬ 
ing  all  his  trees  by  means  of  a  thick  strand 
of  galvanized  wire  placed  breast-high.  The 
blind  man  will  quickly  fix  upon  recogniz¬ 
able  sounds  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
his  garden  in  order  to  establish  his  bear¬ 
ings.  Let  me  tell  you  my  “sound-marks,” 
if  I  may  coin  a  word.  My  garden  is  oblong, 
with  a  hundred-foot  frontage  to  a  country 
road.  It  is  280  feet  in  depth.  It  is  almost 
flat,  despite  its  being  at  the  top  of  a  low  hill. 
More  variety  could  be  obtained  in  it  by 
introducing  a  siinken  garden  here  and 
there,  but  I  prefer  not  to  have  any  pitfalls 
which  would  keep  me  constantly  on  the 
alert.  Standing  with  my  back  to  the  coun¬ 
try  road,  I  face  the  length  of  the  garden, 
helow  which  there  is  a  deep  valley  with 
a'  long  sloping  hill  beyond.  The  country 
road  has  a  rough  gravel  surface  and  loudly 
proclaims  the  arrival  of  any  passer-by  or 
vehicle.  Up  the  hill  runs  a  road  which  is 
similarly  made,  and,  although  it  is  some 
distance  away,  sounds  travel  across  the 
valley,  and  one  hears  distinctly  the  change 
of  gear  as  motor-cars  prepare  to  take  the 
long  climb.  In  the  garden,  on  my  left, 
there  is  a  Pekinese  dog,  while  beyond  that 
again  there  is  an  Alsatian  dog  which  bears 
the  unusual  name  of  Rita  Tannenberg. 
Uuriously  enough,  this  dog  is  also  totally 
blind,  and  her  barking  always  awakens  a 
sympathetic  feeling,  as  I  realize  that  she, 
too,  is  finding  her  way  about  the  garden 
by  similar  means  to  those  which  I  adopt. 
On  the  right  there  is  a  tennis-court  much 
in  use,  and  a  belt  of  trees,  upon  which  the 
wind  plays  varied  and  pleasing  tunes. 
These  sounds  give  me  my  compass  points. 
My  garden  is  now  so  well  visualized  that 
when,  in  moments  of  forgetfulness,  I  have 
lost  my  way,  I  can  a.scertain  my  position 
by  touching  trees  or  shrubs. 

A  word  about  the  wheelbarrow.  After 
much  experiment,  I  find  it  necessary  to 
pull  the  barrow  after  me,  feeling  my  way 
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with  my  feet.  The  barrow  should  not  be 
heavily  loaded,  as  it  is  difficult  to  balance, 
and  when  the  handles  are  raised  they  tend 
to  slip  out  of  the  hands.  For  us,  there  is 
need  for  a  specially  designed  barrow  with 
shafts  shaped  in  a  half-circle,  with  the 
conve.x  side  uppermost.  This  will  permit 
of  a  firm  grip  when  the  shafts  are  raised. 
Here  is  an  opportunity  for  an  ingenious 
carpenter  to  come  to  our  aid. 

I  must  not  forget  to  mention  specialized 
culture  as  a  means  of  lucrative  employ¬ 
ment  for  partially  blind  individuals  with 
ambition  and  business  capacity.  Obvi¬ 
ously,  if  only  one  variety  of  plant  is  cul¬ 
tivated  many  of  the  difficulties  are  re¬ 
moved,  and  i  have  proved  from  my  own 
p.xperience  that  the  cultivation  and  pro¬ 
duction  of  lavender  flowers — that  is  to 
saj',  the  preparation  of  the  ground,  manur¬ 
ing,  planting,  propagation  by  cuttings, 
gathering  of  the  flowering  stems  (which 
seem  to  be  specially  devised  for  detection 
by  blind  people  as  they  are  heavily 
scented,  and  rise  well  above  the  foliage), 
the  drying  of  the  flowers,  the  making  and 
filling  of  lavender-bags,  and,  may  I  add, 
their  sale  also — all  can  be  performed  by 
totally  blind  people  after  a  little  training. 
Now  I  do  not  know  if  lavender  is  a  suit¬ 
able  subject  for  specialized  culture  in  the 
Ignited  States,  but.  surely,  there  will  be 
many  similar  herbs  of  great  commercial 
value  which  could  be  tried.  Cut  flowers  in 
summer  and  dried  flowers  for  winter  deco¬ 
ration  offer  endless  scope  to  the  enterpris¬ 
ing.  And  I  know  from  inquiries  which  I 


have  personally  made  that  there  are  many 
people  here  in  London,  and,  surely,  in  the 
States,  too,  w'ho  w^ould  willingly  give  a 
weekly  order  for  flowers,  provided  they 
had  the  guarantee  that  they  were  grown 
by  blind  people.  Here  is  an  opportunity  to 
provide  lucrative  occupation  for  a  host  of 
your  partially  blind  population  living  in 
country  districts  near  towns.  To  keep 
blind  people  on  the  land  is  eminently  de¬ 
sirable.  I  should  be  very  happy  if  I 
thought  that  anything  I  have  written 
would  lead  my  American  cousins  away 
from  the  city  of  skyscrapers  and  petrol 
fumes  to  the  countryside  of  pure  air  and 
happy  occupation.  I  only  hope  that  I  shall 
impart  to  many  the  joy  that  my  country 
garden  brings  to  me,  for  I  have  never  lost 
my  youthful  delight  in  nature. 

I  feel  sure  that  the  State  Department 
in  Washington  will  help  forward  such  a 
scheme  as  I  have  indicated,  or,  at  least, 
give  it  due  consideration.  The  enterprise 
of  your  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
long  been  in  evidence.  Thirty  years  ago, 
in  my  student  days,  I  was  furnished, 
through  the  kindness  of  an  American  un¬ 
cle,  w’ith  beautifully  illustrated  booklets 
on  diseases  of  orange  and  lemon  trees,  etc. 
At  that  time,  no  comparable  publication 
was  to  be  had  here  or  in  any  other  coun¬ 
try.  That  same  spirit  of  enterprise  still 
lives,  despite  the  unprecedented  hard¬ 
ships  of  the  present  time,  and  I  hope  that 
it  will  be  shown  by  the  interest  of  the 
blind  of  America  in  the  possibilities  of 
gardening. 
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CAPTAIN  BROWN  MEDAL  AWARD 


The  Captain  Charles  W.  Brown  Memo¬ 
rial  Award  for  1932-33  has  been  awarded 
to  Miss  Viola  Eid,  of  Walhalla,  North 
Dakota. 

Having  lost  her  sight  in  early  childhood, 
she  attended  the  School  for  the  Blind  in 
Bathgate,  North  Dakota,  and  completed 
there  the  secondary  school  course.  She  then 
entered  Concordia  College,  Moorhead,  ]\Iin- 
nesota.  ^liss  Eid  majored  in  English  and 
History,  and  received  her  bachelor  of  arts 
degree  from  Concordia  College. 

In  her  sophomore  year  at  Concordia  she 
was  awarded  the  Hagen  scholarship  prize, 
and  in  her  junior  year,  the  Wiekey  scholar¬ 
ship  prize,  each  time  as  being  the  student 
with  the  highest  scholarship  rating  in  her 
class.  She  thus  also  earned  membership  in 
the  honor  scholarship  society  of  the  College. 

In  1932  she  was  awarded  one  of  the 
scholarships  given  by  the  American  Foun¬ 


dation  for,  the  Blind,  and  entered  Perkins 
Institution  to  take  the  Harvard  Course  on 
the  Education  of  the  Blind  and  the  Special 
Methods  Course  on  teaching  blind  children, 
which  she  completed  last  June. 

The  Captain  Charles  W.  Brown  Memo¬ 
rial  Award  Medal,  established  by  ^Ir.  ^I. 
C.  Migel,  President  of  the  American  Foun¬ 
dation  for  the  Blind,  is  given  annually  to 
Foundation  scholarship  students  for  ex¬ 
cellence  in  scholastic  attainments. 
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IT  HAS  been  demonstrated  over  and  over 
that  loss  of  si"ht  is  not  an  insurmount¬ 
able  barrier  to  success  in  the  seeing  world ; 
nevertheless,  we  hear  of  new  instances  of 
such  success.  In  order  that  our  pleasure 
may  be  shared  with  our  readers,  a  few  of 
these  items  are  published  here. 

John  A,  Carver 

John  A.  C'arver,  of  Pocatello,  Idaho, 
wiiose  career  is  already  known  to  readers 
of  the  Outlook,^  has  been  appointed  by 
President  Roosevelt  as  U.  S.  District  At¬ 
torney  of  that  .state,  the  highest  legal  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  state.  After  graduating  from  the 
rtah  School  for  the  Blind  and  the  Oneida 
Academy,  a  seeing  high  school,  he  studied 
law  at  the  state  university,  after  which  he 
was  county  attorney,  probate  judge,  and 
city  judge,  in  turn. 

'  Sec  issue  of  June,  1930. 


Elinor  Brown 

^liss  Elinor  Brown,  who,  although  blind, 
has  been  a  teacher  of  history  for  sixteen 
years  in  Speele  High  School,  Dayton,  Ohio, 
was  awarded  a  doctor  of  philosophy  degree 
at  Columbia  University  last  May. 

Miss  Brown,  who  has  been  blind  since 
the  age  of  six,  holds  B.A.  and  M.A.  degrees 
from  Ohio  State  ITniversity. 

Paul  Earthing 

Judge  Paul  Farthing,  who  was  recently 
elected  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Illinois,  has  had  an  interesting  career. 

When  he  was  twelve  years  old,  his  sight 
was  destroyed  by  a  gunshot  wound  inflicted 
by  a  careless  playmate.  He  completed  the 
eighth  grade  in  public  school,  then  at¬ 
tended  the  Illinois  State  School  at  Jack¬ 
sonville,  where  he  graduated  in  1904. 

He  and  his  brother  arranged  to  attend 
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j  college  together,  thus  minimizing  the  diffi- 
i  culties  attendant  upon  Paul’s  handicap, 

?  and  both  graduated  from  McKendree  Col- 
I  lege,  Lebanon,  Illinois,  in  June,  1909.  They 
^  went  on  to  the  University  of  Illinois  to- 
1  gether  and  graduated  in  1913  with  the 
i  degree  of  Doctor  of  Jurisprudence.  He  and 
his  brother  practiced  law  together  until  last 
I  June,  when  Paul  was  elected  to  the  Su- 
I  preme  Court.  He  served  as  Master  in 
Chancery  of  the  City  Court  of  the  city  of 
i  East  St.  Louis,  Illinois,  for  six  years. 

^Ir.  Farthing  is  married  and  has  three 
I  children ;  the  eldest — a  daughter — is  at- 
[  tending  Illinois  College,  at  Jacksonville. 

t 

Clair  Rickett 

Clair  Rickett,  a  young  man  totally  with- 
^  out  sight,  is  operating  a  gasoline  filling  sta- 
f  tion  in  Leslie,  ^lichigan. 

Mr.  Rickett  has  given  us  the  following 
I  detailed  account  of  the  way  he  carries  on 
[  his  work : 

lie  approaches  the  car  with  a  cloth  in  his 
hand  aiid  cleans  the  wind-shield,  working 
back  to  the  rear  window.  While  cleaning 
i  that  with  his  right  hand,  the  left  locates  the 
filler  cap. 

His  gas  pumps  are  electrically  operated 
with  a  bell.  Prom  jiractice  he  can  time  the 
amount  to  a  decimal  by  the  timing  of  the 
bell.  Next,  he  walks  to  the  left  side  of  the 
car,  rai.ses  the  hood,  pulls  out  the  stick  or 
oil  gage,  wipes  it  off,  inserts  it  again,  and 
holds  it  up  for  the  inspection  of  the  driver. 
Ilis  oil  is  kept  in  the  regular  receptacles, 
and  he  knows  the  location  of  the  different 
grades. 

f  Next,  he  removes  the  radiator  cap  and 
puts  in  water.  By  the  sound  he  can  deter¬ 
mine  the  amount  required,  from  a  half  cup 
to  a  gallon.  The  tire-pres.sure  gage  he  has 
filed  with  notches  at  15,  25,  35,  and  50.  By 
I  this  method  he  is  able  to  inflate  a  tire  to 
j  the  prescribed  amount. 


i 


He  has  a  pit  which  he  uses  to  drain  or 
change  the  oil.  The  automobile  drives  over 
to  a  standard  stop  placed  above  the  pit, 
which  allows  the  oil  to  drain  into  a  large 
can  through  a  wide  funnel. 

Mr.  Rickett ’s  business  has  grown  rap¬ 
idly  and  shows  all  signs  of  attaining  sub¬ 
stantial  success. 


Joseph  Himes 


Joseph  Himes 

Joseph  Himes,  a  former  Foundation 
scliolarship  student,  is  now  a  member  of 
the  faculty  of  Samuel  Houston  College, 
Austin,  Texas.  ^Ir.  Himes  graduated  from 
Obei'lin  College  in  1931  and  took  his  Mas¬ 
ter’s  degree  from  the  same  institution  in 
1932.  In  1932-33  he  was  on  the  faculty  of 
Shorter  College,  Little  Rock.  Arkansas, 
where  he  taught  French  and  English  with 
considerable  success. 

In  1929-30,  due  to  Ids  high  scholarship 
rating,  Mr.  Himes  won  the  Captain  Brown 
•Memorial  Award,  which  is  given  each  year 
by  the  Ameriean  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 
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A  Blind  Bandmaster  and  His  Sighted  Band 


Joseph  L.  Huber 

A  blind  leader  of  a  sighted  boys’  band — 
that’s  Mr.  Joseph  L.  Ilnber,  sightless  musi¬ 
cian  of  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

As  a  boy  of  twelve  Joseph  Huber  suf¬ 
fered  the  loss  of  his  sight  and  of  one  hand 
from  a  firecracker  explosion.  He  enrolled 
in  the  Missouri  School  for  the  Blind  and, 
in  spite  of  his  double  handicap,  made  rapid 
progress  in  music.  After  leaving  school  he 
became  a  professional  musician  but  con¬ 
tinued  his  studies  (particularly  of  the 
cornet  and  the  trombone)  and  later  be 
came  a  teacher  of  brass  instruments. 

Several  years  ago  he  became  interested  in 
the  boys’  bands,  which  had  been  formed  in 
various  Eastern  cities,  and  determined  that 
St.  Louis,  too,  should  have  a  band  which 
would  afford  every  qualified  youth  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  learn  good  music  under  cap¬ 
able  instruction.  A  nucleus  of  members  was 
found  among  his  own  pupils,  and  the  news 
quickly  spread  until  he  had  assembled 
sixty-five  boys  from  all  parts  of  the  city. 
The  Lions  Clubs  sponsored  the  young  or¬ 
ganization  and  undertook  to  provide  uni¬ 
forms,  music,  and  necessary  travel  expense. 


Mr.  Huber  finds  no  difficulty  in  conduct-  I 
ing  the  band  in  spite  of  his  handicap.  He 
memorizes  the  score  for  each  instrument 
for  any  selection  the  band  learns,  and  is 
able  to  detect  and  correct  any  mistake 
which  the  players  make.  His  band  has  be¬ 
come  a  source  of  satisfaction  not  only  to 
the  boys  themselves  but  also  to  the  inter- 
e.sted  public. 

' 

Charles  Little  j 

Charles  Little,  concert  violinist  of  Bos¬ 
ton,  has  been  giving  regular  weekly  broad¬ 
casts  from  one  of  the  large  radio  stations.  ' 
IMr.  Little  also  accepts  concert  engage-  j 
ments  and  has  several  times  toured  on  the  ^ 
Keith  circuit.  His  mother  acts  as  chauffeur  i 
and  manager,  and  he  has  a  sighted  accom¬ 
panist. 

Totally  blind  since  he  was  twenty-three 
years  old  and  dependent  upon  braille 
music,  Mr.  Little  has  a  repertoire  of  more 
than  three  hundred  classical  numbers. 
When  appearing  on  programs,  he  makes  no 
reference  to  his  handicap  and  is  billed  only 
as  “Charles  Little,  Violinist.” 
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By  Frances  Blend 


Before  I  went  to  school,  I  used  to  sit 
at  home  and  rock  and  rock,  and  wish 
it  was  time  to  go  to  bed.  Now  I  can  read 
stories,  play  the  piano,  or  make  a  basket, 
and  do  lots  of  things.  ’  ’ 

This  remark,  made  by  a  twelve-year-old 
blind  girl  after  she  had  attended  school  for 
a  short  time,  expresses  what  education  may 
mean  to  one  who,  thfough  no  fault  of  his 
own,  must  live  in  a  world  of  darkness. 

Times  of  stress  and  strain  reveal  the  fact 
that  the  persons  who  have  resources  within 
themselves  are  the  ones  who  maintain  their 
balance  and  poise.  Those  of  us  who  had  the 
privilege  of  enjoying  Journey’s  End  could 
not  help  but  be  impressed  by  the  officer  who 
could  calmly  enjoy  Alice  in  Wonderland 
while  the  battle  was  raging  above  the 
trenches.  It  was  he  who  could  maintain  his 
own  equilibrium  and  calm  his  men.  In  dis¬ 
cussing  the  question  of  recreation  for  blind 
children,  we  must  always  keep  in  mind  that 
all  training  for  the  proper  use  of  leisure 
time  has  for  its  goal  the  building  of  those 
inner  resources  which  shall  be,  in  times  of 
need,  the  balance-wheel,  or  real  stabilizer. 

Before  going  more  deeply  into  this  sub¬ 
ject  of  recreation,  it  may  be  well  to  review 
and  clarify  just  what  we  mean  by  recrea¬ 
tion.  Does  it  convey  to  us  merely  simple 
entertainment  and  amusement,  or  actual 
re-creation;  “refreshment  of  body  or  mind 
— something  which  will  give  new  power 
or  effectiveness?”  With  this  latter  in¬ 
terpretation  in  mind,  it  is  easy  to  see 
that  the  need  for  recreation  and  diversion 
is  basic  in  us  all.  It  is  the  spice  of  life.  It 
gives  not  only  added  zest  but  builds  up  a 
reserve  on  which  to  draw  in  a  crisis.  It  is 


the  balance-wheel  between  lack  of  control 
and  perfect  poise.  This  training  has  just  as 
definite  a  place  in  our  program  as  the  train¬ 
ing  for  a  vocation.  The  inner  life  is,  after 
all,  the  real  life.  Its  foundations  must  be 
laid  early  and  wisely — that  in  maturity 
they  will  be  the  bases  of  the  well-rounded 
character  which  will  insure  the  full  and 
abundant  life.  If  this  be  true  of  the  seeing 
child,  who  has  the  w’hole  world  before  him, 
how  much  more  is  it  true  of  the  child  de¬ 
prived  of  sight.  Nothing  can  ever  compen¬ 
sate  a  blind  child  for  the  lack  of  vision. 
Realizing  this,  it  is  our  duty  to  place  within 
his  reach  every  opportunity  that  will  en¬ 
able  him  to  live  in  mental  and  spiritual 
light. 

The  preliminary  preparations  must  be  of 
the  best.  A  blind  child  has  the  right  to 
strong  and  superior  teachers,  adequate 
equipment,  and  attractive  surroundings. 
Then  the  real  training  begins  and  ends  in 
himself.  One  of  the  concepts  most  difficult 
to  develop  in  a  blind  child  is  that  of  self- 
help.  He  must  pull  himself  out  of  the 
“slough  of  despond.”  In  his  recreational, 
as  well  as  vocational,  life  it  is  as  an  indi¬ 
vidual  that  he  will  fail  or  succeed.  Blind¬ 
ness  will  be  no  lasting  alibi  for  failure; 
individual  worth  will  carry  him  to  his 
level  of  success.  To  attain  his  place  in 
the  world  the  blind  child  must  begin 
by  making  himself  wanted.  It  is  for 
him  to  develop  a  positive,  rather  than  a 
negative,  attitude  tow’ard  both  his  seeing 
and  blind  playmates.  We  have  found  that 
the  public  school  classes  afford  the  best 
opportunity  for  growing  and  developing 
under  normal  conditions.  There  the  blind 
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child  must  mingle,  for  both  work  and  play, 
with  children  having  a  similar  affliction 
and  also  with  those  who  see.  From  the  very 
outset  he  is  forced  to  meet  conditions  as 
they  are.  lie  soon  learns  that  he  has  to 
make  the  greater  number  of  adaptations — 
that  special  provisions  for  him  outside  the 
special  classes  are  negligible,  and  he  must 
be  trained  to  realize  that  whatever  he  gets 
out  of  life  will  be  tbe  result  of  what  he 
trains  himself  to  put  into  it.  The  blind 
child  himself  must  realize  this  if  he  is  to 
mingle  happily  with  seeing  people.  When 
he  first  comes  to  school — he  is  usually 
a  dependent,  inactive  child,  who  is  un¬ 
acquainted  with  the  joy  of  [)hysical  ac¬ 
tivity  or  the  satisfaction  of  playing  with 
others.  Such  a  child  must  be  helped  and 
trained  to  become  socialized.  Before  he  can 
take  part  in  the  games  of  his  playmates  he 
must  first  be  trained  to  know  himself — to 
develop  muscular  control,  to  run,  skip,  and 
jump — all  of  which  has  been  previously  ac¬ 
quired  by  tbe  pre-school  child.  When  he 
has  learned  physical  independence  and 
acquired  mu.scular  control,  he  must  then 
be  directed  to  contribute  these  activities  to 
the  games  of  the  group.  This  is  the  first 
step  in  developing  the  sense  of  active  con¬ 
tribution  for  the  pleasure  of  others,  as 
well  as  for  himself.  In  games  where  his 
handicap  interferes  with  the  pleasure  of 
others  by  slowing  up  the  game,  as  in  base¬ 
ball,  he  must  learn  to  drop  out  gracefully 
and  enjoy  the  game  vicariously.  He  may  be 
taught  the  principles  of  the  game  so  as 
to  enjoy  being  an  auditor.  Active  participa¬ 
tion  is  not  always  necessary  to  tbe  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  a  game.  Tbe  popularity  of  the 
radio  broadcasts  of  ba.seball  and  football 
games  is  proof  of  this  fact.  However,  we 
always  try  to  provide  a  .sub.stitution  in  a 
similar  game  for  blind  children.  The  modi¬ 
fied  regulations  permit  them  to  learn  the 
rules  and  plays  of  the  standardized  games, 
in  order  that  they  may  enjoy  the  discus¬ 


sions  and,  at  the  same  time,  excel.  The  track 
events,  with  special  rulings  to  eliminate 
elements  of  danger,  provide,  in  addition, 
definite  physical  training.  In  the  jumping, 
sprinting,  chinning,  etc.  each  child,  instead 
of  competing  with  others,  tries  to  improve 
on  his  own  record. 

Where  similar  substitutions  are  impos¬ 
sible,  special  games  prove  of  great  delight 
to  blind  children,  and  the  skill  acquired 
often  provides  lifelong  pleasure.  Such 
games  as  lotto,  checkers,  dominoes,  and 
puzzle-peg  develop  facility  in  muscular 
control  and  clear  thinking,,  which,  later, 
will  make  the  playing  of  chess  a  real  joy 
and  accomplishment.  The  Special  devices 
are  kept  at  a  minimum.  The  intelligent 
blind  person  usually  needs  very  little  spe¬ 
cial  adaptation  in  the  board  and  chessmen. 

The  alternate  squares  need  be  raised  very 
slightly;  the  chessmen  of  either  color  may  | 
be  smoothed  on  the  top  or  be  indicated  with  • 
a  small  inconspicuous  tack.  It  will  be  neces-  f 
sary  to  have  holes  bored  in  the  squares  to  ^ 
hold  the  pegs  by  which  the  chessmen 
stand  firmly  in  the  board.  In  chess,  the  I 
interest  need  never  wane,  since  more  P 
familiarity  and  proficiency  develop  in-  L 
creasing  skill  and  enjoyment.  | 

Very  gradually  we  try  to  direct  each  | 
blind  child  into  a  wholesome  attitude  i 
toward  his  own  handicap.  He  must  be  | 
tactfully  made  to  realize  that  blindness  | 
produces  many  limitations.  To  deny  or  | 
ignore  them  does  not  eliminate  their  ex¬ 
istence.  In  facing  this  fact,  a  blind  person 
must  draw  upon  his  good  sportsmanship  | 
and  be  careful  not  to  inflict  his  limitations 
upon  others.  By  doing  this  he  will  not  only  j 
retain  his  own  self-respect  but  will*  gain  ^ 
the  respect  of  his  fellows.  Association  with 
both  seeing  and  other  blind  children  usu¬ 
ally  helps  him  to  realize  that  to  have 
friends  he  must  be  a  friend:  that  instead  | 
of  passive  acceptance  his  must  be  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  active  responsibility  in  contribut-  ^ 
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ing.to  the  pleasure  of  others.  For  this 
reason  we  encourage  children  to  become  an 
integral  part  of  the  school,  home,  and 
community. 

Association  with  .seeing  children  in  the 
regular  classes  may  do  much  toward  in¬ 
tegrating  a  blind  child  wdth  the  school. 
The  understanding  co-operation  of  the 
teacher  of  the  regular  class  is  absolutely 
essential  if  the  blind  child  is  to  be  socially 
adjusted  in  the  class.  The  children  uncon¬ 
sciously  adopt  the  attitude  of  the  teacher. 
The  tactful  teacher  will  place  a  blind  child 
so  as  to  avoid  awkward  situations,  will  as¬ 
sign  parts  within  his  ability,  and  w  ill  place 
him  near  a  capable  child  who  sees.  In  the 
dramatics,  folk-dancing,  orchestra,  har¬ 
monica  band,  and  glee  club,  the  blind  child 
with  tactful  guidance  will  succeed,  not  be¬ 
cause  he  is  blind,  but  in  spite  of  it.  His 
success  or  failure  will  be  personal.  lie  must 
make  himself  wanted  rather  than  tolerated. 
If  he  is  to  be  sought  spontaneously  and 
for  his  own  sake,  it  must  be  a  matter  of 
personality,  with  blindness  not  considered. 

In  fitting  a  blind  child  to  assume  his 
rightful  place  in  society,  the  wise  family 
may  be  of  infinite  help  in  widening  the 
horizon  of  the  handicapped  member. 
Through  their  sympathetic,  j'et  construc¬ 
tive,  understanding,  they  may  not  only 
guide  him  in  his  spiritual  adjustment,  but 
call  forth  those  latent  depths  of  character 
which  he  will  need  so  sorely  in  the  .struggle 
of  life.  A  full  measure  of  common  sense 
tempered  by  unbounded  love  and  under¬ 
standing  will  be  necessary  to  keep  up  his 
courage,  strengthen  his  morale,  and  blaze 
the  trail.  Too  often  the  family  shift  to  the 
school  those  tasks  w’hich  can  best  be  done 
by  loved  ones.  For  every  accomplishment, 
a  blind  person  must  exert  added  effort  to 
achieve  the  same  result  as  a  seeing  person. 
We  try  to  educate  the  parents  to  see  that 
it  is  the  privilege  and  duty  of  the  imme¬ 
diate  family  to  help  intelligently  a  blind 


child  to  face  the  issue — to  make  the  best 
of  the  situation  and  then  go  forth  to  con¬ 
quer.  Beginning  in  the  home,  the  blind 
child  should  be  reared  to  feel  he  is  a  vital 
part  of  both  the  pleasures  and  sorrows  of 
his  home — that  the  family  and  the  world 
will  be  the  losers  if  his  contribution  be  lack¬ 
ing — that  blindness  does  not  debar  a  gal¬ 
lant  soul  from  doing  his  bit.  Realizing  this, 
each  member  of  the  family  should  try  to 
put  within  the  reach  of  the  child  every 
possible  condition  that  will  enable  him  to 
live  in  mental  and  spiritual  light.  By 
budgeting  their  time  and  sharing  the  re¬ 
sponsibility,  they  can  provide  a  definite 
time  for  discussion  of  the  daily  happenings, 
the  current  events,  and  some  worth  while 
reading.  Even  though  braille  reading  has 
a  very  definite  place  in  the  life  of  every 
blind  person,  the  limited  supply  makes  this 
form  of  recreation  inadequate  for  the  ac¬ 
tive  mind;  and  can  never  take  the  place  of 
the  pleasure  derived  from  the  swifter  read¬ 
ing  from  the  printed  page.  At  this  point 
let  us  emphasize  the  fact  that  here  is  a 
double  need — for  while  the  family,  through 
self-sacrifice  and  love,  may  provide  the 
reading — the  blind  person  must  recipro¬ 
cate  by  becoming  a  good  listener.  Since  he 
cannot  turn  the  page  back  and  re-read  par¬ 
ticular  passages,  he  must  train  himself  to 
grasp  the  meaning  from  one  reading.  This 
recpiires  mental  discipline  and  skill,  but  is 
an  invaluable  asset. 

The  family  and  school  may  be  of  help 
in  directing  a  blind  child  to  take  an  ac¬ 
tive  part  in  the  life  of  the  community.  It 
has  been  our  experience  that  blind  children 
who  take  an  active  part  in  the  life  of  the 
church,  the  Boy  Scouts,  and  other  social 
neighborhood  affairs  more  nearly  ap- 
l)roach  normality  than  the  blind  child 
who  is  kept  in  seclusion. 

Since  it  is  our  chief  aim  to  train  blind 
children  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  nor¬ 
mal  life  of  their  community,  we  feel  that 
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definite  direction  and  training  must  be 
given  early  and  continuously.  Remember¬ 
ing  that  recreation  means  re-creation,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  richer  the  background, 
tlie  greater  will  be  the  possibilities  for 
recreation.  To  have  the  desire  and  the 
ability  to  contribute  to  the  pleasure  of 
others,  as  well  as  to  appreciate  the  finer 
things  of  life,  a  deep  and  wide  cultural 
background  is  most  desirable.  A  person 
does  not  have  to  travel  to  enjoy  Europe 
or  the  Orient,  neither  is  it  necessary  to  be 
a  performer  to  enjoy  a  drama  or  a  sym¬ 
phony.  To  increase  his  capacity  for  real 
recreation,  both  for  himself  and  that  he 
may  give  forth  to  others,  every  blind 
child  must  liave  the  widest  horizon  within 
his  capacity  to  develop.  While  his  sighted 
brother  can  go  to  a  library  shelf  at  any 
time  to  read,  a  blind  child  should  have  in 
his  memory  an  unlimited  store  of  his  fa¬ 
vorite  passages.  He  should  have  an  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  best  in  music  and  drama, 
that  he  may  select  the  worth-while  from 
the  trivial  in  modern  presentations  of  the 
radio  and  stage. 

Keeping  in  mind  always  that  the  blind 
child  who  can  take  his  place  with  seeing 
l)eople  has  the  greatest  chance  for  a  nor¬ 
mal  life,  his  first  requisite  is  social  poise. 
When  we  realize  what  it  means  to  a  seeing 
person  to  be  at  ease  in  any  gathering,  it 
takes  no  stretch  of  the  imagination  to 
comprehend  how  essential  self-confidence 
is  to  a  blind  person’s  poise.  Knowing  the 
proper  thing  to  do  under  all  ordinary  con¬ 
ditions  becomes  ingrained  in  a  blind  child 
through  daily  practice  and  experience.  He 
cannot  learn  through  imitation  the  thou¬ 
sand  and  one  little  things  the  average  child 
learns  that  way.  lie  must  have  definite  in¬ 
struction  and  training  in  the  niceties  of 
life.  The  “blind  habits,”  so  characteristic 
of  mo.st  blind  children,  must  be  replaced 
by  proper  ones  before  they  become  fixed. 
The  tendency  toward  idle,  purposeless  day¬ 


dreaming  must  be  corrected  by  activities 
that  will  develop  concentration  and  volun¬ 
tary  attention.  Self-confidence  will  come 
with  consciousness  of  knowing  the  right 
thing  to  do.  If  he  handles  gracefully  the 
silver  and  food  at  the  table  each  day,  he 
need  have  no  embarrassment  later  in  at¬ 
tending  a  public  banquet;  if  he  uses  the 
guidance  of  friends  inconspicuously  to 
himself  and  them,  he  may  enter  any  place 
without  awkwardness.  It  is  this  lack  of 
ability  to  take  their  place  confidently  with 
seeing  people  which  drives  many  blind 
adults  to  flock  by  themselves,  where  inhibi¬ 
tions  are  dropped  and  social  standards  are 
lowered.  Since  greater  effort  is  required 
from  the  blind  person,  early  training  in 
scrupulous  habits  of  cleanliness,  proper 
habits  of  eating,  and  accepted  social  cus¬ 
toms  is  one  of  the  greatest  assets  to  his 
success.  The  impediments  of  ignorance, 
self-consciousness,  and  the  feeling  of  infer¬ 
iority  being  removed  from  his  path,  he  will 
be  free  to  express  his  own  individuality. 

During  childhood  the  blind  person  who 
is  to  mingle  normally  with  his  fellow-men 
should  acquire  a  graeious  manner.  It  is 
often  as  great  a  virtue  to  accept  as  to  give. 
This  fine  art  should  be  cultivated  by  every 
blind  person.  At  the  best — he  will  always 
need  some  assistance  and  guidance.  Chil¬ 
dren,  as  well  as  grown  people,  are  usually 
glad  and  willing  to  help  one  who  cannot 
.see.  This  service  should  be  accepted  in  the 
spirit  in  which  it  is  offered.  A  person  does 
not  have  to  be  servile  to  be  gracious.  The 
cynicism  of  many  blind  persons  does  more 
to  deflect  friendly  aid  and  kindly  interest 
from  them  than  the  offenders  realize. 

We  are  trying  to  help  each  blind  child 
to  “live  the  full  and  abundant  life”  in 
the  world  with  people  who  see.  Every¬ 
thing  he  may  do  to  contribute  to  the  wel¬ 
fare  and  pleasure  of  others  will  make  him 
an  asset  to  society.  This  feeling  of  respon- 
(Continued  on  page  185) 
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A  SYMPOSIUM 


The  phrase  “economy  measure”  prob¬ 
ably  has  a  familiar  sound  in  every 
agency  for  the  blind,  for,  in  common  with 
other  social  agencies,  practically  all  of 
them  have  been  forced  to  effect  more  or  less 
drastic  economies  during  the  recent  years 
of  industrial  depression. 

As  was  suggested  in  these  columns  some 
months  ago,  there  are  two  types  of  economy 
—the  temporary  emergency  device  which, 
though  it  may  bring  immediate  relief  from 
financial  pressure,  does  so  at  the  cost  of 
ultimate  impairment  of  service  rendered 
by  the  organization ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
what  may  be  called  constructive  economy — 
that  which,  derived  from  the  reorganization 
of  jobs,  the  use  of  labor-saving  devices,  or 
the  constant  search  for  ways  of  securing  the 


Cleveland  Society  for  the  Blind 

We  had  to  let  three  people  from  our 
small  staff  go,  and  it  has  been  a  task  to 
divide  the  whole  load  among  a  reduced 
working  force.  We  bought  a  Ditto  machine, 
which  enabled  our  combination  stenog¬ 
rapher,  filing  clerk,  switchboard  operator 
to  care  for  getting  out  the  many  notices  in 
much  shorter  time.  We  had  an  entirely  dif¬ 
ferent  switchboard  installed,  and  this  per¬ 
mits  the  totally  blind  member  of  the  staff  to 
take  the  switchboard  certain  afternoons  a 
week  while  the  girl  so  released  carries  on 
part  of  the  work  of  one  person  whose  serv¬ 
ices  were  dispensed  with. 

I  suppose  that  the  greatest  economy 
comes  from  the  increased  use  of  volunteers. 
We  formerly  paid  a  guide,  and  car-fare  for 


same  results  at  less  cost,  has  the  effect  of 
strengthening  an  organization  instead  of 
weakening  it. 

Feeling  that,  in  their  search  for  such 
constructive  economy  measures,  the  agen¬ 
cies  for  the  blind  might  welcome  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  share  experiences  and  suggestions, 
the  Editors  of  the  Outlook  circularized  a 
number  of  representative  organizations  for 
the  blind,  asking  them  to  contribute  to  a 
symposium  on  the  subject.  Excerpts  from 
some  of  their  replies  are  presented  here  in 
the  hope  that  they  may  prove  helpful  to  all. 
Questions  of  salary  reduction  have  been 
purposely  omitted  since  the  expediency  of 
such  measures  depends  upon  the  circum¬ 
stances  and  policies  of  the  individual 
organizations. 


both,  for  our  blind  home  teacher,  who  gives 
instruction  in  the  homes  in  reading,  writ¬ 
ing,  typing,  handwork,  etc.  We  cut  this  ex¬ 
pense  and  did  not  have  too  much  difficulty 
in  securing  deeply  interested  volunteers 
w'ho  drive  the  teacher  to  her  pupils,  and 
who  serve  as  observers  of  home  conditions. 
Volunteer  service  is  also  in  requisition  to 
relieve  the  supervisor  of  our  Grasselli 
House  Industries — the  weaving,  sewing, 
etc.  done  at  Grasselli  House  by  blind 
women — and  she  is  thus  enabled  to  carry 
part  of  the  load  of  one  of  the  workers  who 
had  to  leave. 

We  let  our  caretakers  go  and  have  a 
couple  at  only  a  third  of  what  we  were  pay¬ 
ing.  These  people  have  two  children  and 
were  finding  it  so  hard  to  get  a  position 
where  they  could  have  the  children  with 
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them  that  they  were  glad  enough  to  have 
comfortable  living  quarters,  light  and  heat 
—no  food— and  a  small  remuneration. 

We  are  also  operating  our  Cane  Shop  on 
a  different  and  less  expensive  basis.  We 
formerly  had  a  working  foreman,  who 
moved  out  of  town,  and  the  young  par¬ 
tially  sighted  man  who  is  operating  the 
shop  at  present  is  paid  nothing,  but  is  given 
an  extra  room  on  the  third  floor,  where  he 
and  an  older,  experienced  upholsterer  are 
carrying  on  additional  chair  work  which 
is  not  possible  for  the  blind  men.  The  young 
foreman  is  well  satisfied,  and  he  gives  en¬ 
tire  supervision  to  the  blind  workers  and 
helps  them  over  the  most  difficult  spots.  Our 
chair-seating  business  is  growing  all  the 
time  and  is  costing  the  Society  absolutely 
nothing,  as  the  house  must  be  heated  and 
kept  clean  anyway.  The  additional  light 
does  not  amount  to  much,  and  telephone 
orders  are  all  taken  through  the  main  office 
in  order  that  careful  check  may  be  kept  on 
the  work,  that  it  gets  out  on  time,  etc. 

Eva  B.  Palmer 

New  York  Association  for  the 
Blind 

We  have  for  some  years  done  all  our  ad¬ 
dressing  with  an  addressing-machine,  but 
we  have  reduced  our  mailing  expenses 
considerably  by  using  one-and-a-half-cent 
stamped  envelopes  instead  of  the  full  post¬ 
age  rate.  These  envelopes  are  used  for  our 
regular  mailing  lists,  clubs,  socials,  etc.,  and 
notices  to  blind  people.  We  also  use  these 
envelopes  to  reduce  the  expense  in  certain 
forms  of  appeals,  especially  the  newer  ones, 
but  use  full  postage  for  those  persons  who 
have  already  contributed.  For  certain  of 
our  notices  we  have  resorted  to  post  cards 
only. 

We  have  reduced  the  expense  of  publish¬ 
ing  our  annual  report  by  using  a  cheaper 
paper  and  by  reducing  the  size  of  the  re¬ 


port.  We  are  now  using  a  paper  the  least 
costly,  but  which  will  be  suitable  to  the 
prints  we  use. 

These  items  principally  affect  our  set-up, 
of  course,  and  we  have  endeavored  not  to 
cut,  in  any  way,  the  assistance  rendered  to 
the  blind  who  are  in  need.  We  have,  how¬ 
ever,  tightened  up  on  the  relief  we  give, 
and  our  investigations  during  recent  years 
have  necessarily  been  more  drastic.  We 
have  allowed  each  person  a  sufficient  in¬ 
come  where  needed,  but  have  caused  them, 
w’herever  possible,  to  take  advantage  of 
every  available  resource.  We  have  under¬ 
taken  during  the  past  year  to  check  each 
person  who  receives  relief,  in  so  far  as  this 
is  possible,  to  make  sure  that  they  have  not 
a  bank  account.  This  investigation  has  been 
amazing  in  its  results,  since  we  have  found 
a  goodly  number  of  blind  people  who  have 
been  taking  advantage  of  the  City  and  our 
organization  by  pleading  poverty,  but  who 
have  substantial  savings  deposited  in  banks. 
At  the  present  time  we  are  endeavoring, 
wherever  possible,  to  compel  such  people  to 
refund  relief  obtained  from  this  organiza¬ 
tion,  just  as  they  must  do  to  the  City.  No 
steps  are  taken,  however,  to  involve  the 
blind  person  in  a  legal  matter,  but,  in  such 
instances  wffiere  they  refuse  to  refund,  we 
have  cut  off  further  assistance,  and  no  re¬ 
lief  will  be  given  in  the  future  until  such 
time  has  elapsed  as  we  estimate  the  savings 
would  cover. 

Herman  M.  Immeln 

Pennsylvania  State  Council  for 
THE  Blind 

Faced  with  the  necessity  of  effecting 
every  possible  economy  in  order  to  main¬ 
tain,  during  the  biennium  1933-1935,  the 
services  which  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Council  for  the  Blind  has  been  able  to  offer 
during  the  past  two  years,  a  number  of 
plans  have  been  put  into  operation. 
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A  thorough  time  study  has  been  made  of 
clerical  work  in  the  office.  This  has  resulted 
in  a  better  plan  of  time  and  is  permitting 
an  increase  in  efficiency  approximately  25 
per  cent. 

Pastal  cards  are  being  used  whenever 
possible  in  the  place  of  letters,  and  much 
material  which  was  formerly  printed  is  now 
being  sent  out  in  mimeographed  form. 

Traveling  expenses  have  been  curtailed 
by  the  careful  planning  of  trips  so  that  two 
or  more  staff  members  doing  different  types 
of  work  are  making  their  trips  together  in 
one  automobile  instead  of  going  separately 
at  different  times. 

Volunteer  service  has  been  organized  in 
many  communities,  and  suitable  volunteers 
have  been  trained  to  carry  on  a  number  of 
activities  which  were  formerly  undertaken 
wholly  by  members  of  the  staff.  This  work 
requires  the  careful  training  and  continued 
supervision  of  our  volunteer  assistants. 

All  requests  for  staff  members  for  speak¬ 
ing  engagements,  which  have  formerly  been 
accepted  without  any  cost  to  the  organiza¬ 
tion  desiring  the  speakers,  are  now  accepted 
only  with  the  provision  that  traveling  ex¬ 
penses  must  be  covered  by  those  asking  this 
service.  This  has,  of  course,  resulted  in  the 
withdrawal  of  some  invitations.  In  those 
cases,  however,  where  the  requirement  is 
met,  our  experience  indicates  that  there  is 
greater  interest  and  that  a  larger  group  is 
gathered  together  to  hear  what  is  to  be 
said. 

S.  Mervyn  Sinclair 

New  Jersey  Commission  for  the 
Blind 

We  have  followed  more  carefully  than 
ever  before  the  educational  development  of 
the  blind  youth  of  the  State,  and  -whenever 
the  school  authorities  and  our  executive 
agree  that  the  indications,  both  from  the 
school  work  and  psychological  testings  of 


the  student,  are  that  the  mental  level  of 
development  has  been  reached,  the  child  is 
withdrawn  from  the  school  and  either 
transferred  to  its  own  home  and  home  in¬ 
struction  of  the  Commission’s  teacher  in 
that  district,  or,  if  custodial  education  and 
employment  are  necessary,  the  child  is 
transferred  to  one  of  our  state  in-stitutions 
for  the  mentally  backward  where  a  de¬ 
partment  for  the  education  of  the  blind 
mentally  handicapped,  Ls  conducted.  This 
program  has  made  it  possible  to  give  all  of 
the  blind  children  an  opportunity  for  a 
suitable  education.  Otherwise,  some  chil¬ 
dren  would  have  had  to  w'ait  their  turn  for 
admission  to  a  suitable  school. 

Lydia  Y.  Hayes 

Minnesota  Division  for  the  Blind 

We  instituted  the  use  of  addressograph 
plates  in  the  spring  of  1930  and  have  sim¬ 
plified  our  system  of  drawing  relief  checks 
to  a  minimum.  This  was  not  an  economy 
measure  as  much  as  it  was  to  avoid  having 
to  take  on  additional  help,  even  before  the 
depression  set  in. 

M.  I.  Tynan 

Brooklyn  Industrial  Home  for  the 
Blind 

“We  have  made  a  change  in  our  delivery 
system,  from  operating  our  own  trucks  to 
hiring  a  trucking  service  to  do  our  work, 
at  a  reduction  of  $2,500  per  year,  and  are 
getting  much  better  service  than  we  were 
able  to  give  ourselves. 

“There  are  several  methods  which  may 
be  used  in  connection  -with  delivery  serv¬ 
ice.  Some  of  the  trucking  companies  charge 
by  tbe  piece,  while  others  handle  the  entire 
deliveries  on  a  weekly  or  yearly  basis.  In 
our  case,  we  have  used  tbe  latter  method 
and  pay  a  fixed  amount  per  week  for  all  our 
deliveries.  This,  however,  does  not  include 
the  handling  of  furniture  in  our  chair- 
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caning  department.  The  reason  the  com¬ 
pany  can  give  us  such  low  rates  as  to  effect 
a  saving  for  us  in  the  handling  of  our  de¬ 
livery  system  is  that  they  transfer  our 
goods  to  nearly  twenty  different  routes 
throughout  the  Metropolitan  area.  This  re¬ 
handling  would  not  work  out  in  the  case  of 
furniture  in  our  ehair-caning  department 
as  damages  must  occur,  and  we  have  found 
that  the  best  way  to  arrange  for  furniture 
is  to  handle  it  directly  from  our  plant  to 
the  customer.  For  the  other  departments, 
however,  we  find  that  we  have  not  only 
saved  money  hut  are  able  to  handle  our 
delivering  much  more  satisfactorily  from 
every  standpoint. 

“We  have  encouraged  a  greater  partici¬ 
pation  in  fund-raising  by  members  of  the 
staff.  It  is  our  belief  that  the  mere  fact  that 
the  staff  takes  an  interest  in  the  subject  of 
fund-raising  is,  in  itself,  a  valuable  asset 
to  the  organization.  Their  concern  for  the 
need  of  raising  funds  is  worth  far  more 
to  us  than  any  actual  amount  they  might 
raise. 

“With  regard  to  our  Year  Book,  we  sold 
advertising  space  which  brought  a  net  in¬ 
come  of  more  than  $1,000.  Members  of  the 
.staff  were  active  in  getting  subscriptions 
for  the  advertising  in  this  Year  Book,  and, 
considering  the  fact  that  most  people  did 
not  think  it  would  be  possible  to  put  out 
even  a  small  journal  during  the  past  year, 
it  is  extremely  gratifying  to  find  the  splen¬ 
did  results  we  obtained  with  comparatively 
little  effort.  In  addition,  the  Year  Book  is, 
of  course,  of  great  value  to  the  organization 
for  answering  questions  of  lawyers  or  their 
clients  who  wish  to  take  care  of  the  blind  in 
the  form  of  bequests. 

“In  sending  out  appeal  letters,  we  have 
recently  used  unsealed  envelopes  on  which 
we  have  affixed  three  half-cent  stamps. 
(Two  would  be  enough  under  special  priv¬ 
ilege,  but  it  is  the  belief  that  three  makes 
the  letter  look  a  little  more  important.) 


This  experiment  is  very  satisfactory  and  | 
will  be  continued.  It  saves  one  and  a  half  I 
cents  per  letter,  except  in  those  cases  where  | 
letters  are  sent  within  the  limits  of  the  I 
borough.” 

Peter  J.  Salmon 

American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind 

In  place  of  the  former  method  of  hand¬ 
addressing  envelopes  for  the  ink-print  and 
braille  editions  of  our  two  professional 
magazines,  we  have  purchased  an  addres¬ 
sing-machine  by  means  of  which  such  work 
is  done  mechanically.  This  materially  re¬ 
duces  costs  by  eliminating  much  hand-ad- 
dressing  outside  the  office  and  relieving  our 
own  typists  for  other  duties.  Other  mailing 
lists  which  lend  themselves  to  the  use  of  this 
machine  are  also  handled  in  this  way. 

As  employees  and  members  of  the  staff 
have  resigned,  their  duties  have  been  ab¬ 
sorbed,  in  so  far  as  possible,  by  those  re¬ 
maining.  This  has  been  accompanied  by  a 
redistribution  of  some  activities  among  staff 
members  to  simplify  procedures. 

In  the  financial  department,  detailed  in¬ 
formation  and  analysis  have  been  simplified 
by  the  elimination  or  reorganization  of 
various  divisions,  which,  although  they  had 
been  essential  in  the  past,  were  possible  of 
omission  without  disturbing  the  complete¬ 
ness  of  the  records.  This  is  making  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  take  care  of  new  records  as  the  need 
for  them  arises. 

Publication  processes  for  the  Outlook  for 
the  Blind  have  been  reorganized  with  a 
resulting  economy  and  without  decreasing 
the  size  or  impairing  the  appearance  of  the 
magazine.  It  is  now  issued  five  times  a  year 
in  place  of  four,  with  the  amount  of  read¬ 
ing  matter  for  a  year  increased  by  one- 
sixth.  As  most  issues  of  the  Outlook  are 
profe.ssional  in  nature,  mailing  lists  were 

{Continued  on  page  187)  i 
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LIFE  INSURANCE 

By  Eber  1 

The  status  of  life  insurance  for  the 
blind  has  been  of  "eneral  interest  to 
blind  people  and  their  friends  for  many 
years.  They  have  desired  information  re¬ 
garding  the  companies  which  will  issue  in¬ 
surance  to  the  blind,  the  conditions  upon 
which  the  acceptance  of  their  applications 
rests,  and  the  cost. 

Little  specific  information  was  available 
until  1923,  when  Robert  B.  Irwin,  at  that 
time  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Research, 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  made 
a  comprehensive  investigation  of  prevail¬ 
ing  practices  among  insurance  companies 
as  related  to  the  issuance  of  life  insurance 
to  blind  applicants.  The  results  of  this 
research  were  published  in  the  Outlook 
for  the  Blind  and  in  pamphlet  form. 
They  refuted  the  generally  accepted  the¬ 
ory  that  few  insurance  companies  would 
grant  policies  upon  the  lives  of  blind  peo¬ 
ple,  and  that  those  which  did,  charged  ex¬ 
orbitant  rates. 

The  method  of  computing  life  insurance 
premiums  for  those  with  sight  is  fairly 
stable.  It  is  possible  to  predict  with  ac¬ 
curacy  the  probable  span  of  life  of  an  in¬ 
dividual  of  a  certain  age.  Quoting  from 
the  report  of  1923:  “The  American  ex¬ 
perience  table  of  mortality,  upon  which 
most  life  insurance  companies  base  their 
predictions  as  to  the  probability  of  death 
among  their  policyholders,  was  computed 
from  a  study  of  a  large  number  of  per¬ 
sons  who  had  been  insured  over  a  period 
of  years.  This  study  showed  that  in  a  large 
group  of,  say,  100,000  persons,  taken  more 
or  less  at  random  from  the  community,  it 
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is  possible  to  predict  with  a  surprising 
degree  of  accuracy  what  percentage  will 
die  before  reaching  any  particular  age. 
For  example,  in  a  group  of  100,000  per¬ 
sons  of  ten  years  of  age,  11  per  cent  will 
have  died  before  they  reach  twenty-six 
years  of  age,  26  per  cent  will  have  died 
before  they  have  reached  fortj'-one  years 
of  age,  and  43  per  cent  will  have  died  be¬ 
fore  they  have  reached  fifty-one  years  of 
age.” 

The  problem  for  insurance  companies, 
in  dealing  wuth  applicants  without  sight, 
is  more  difficult.  Because  of  the  limited 
number  of  blind  people  about  whom  mor¬ 
tality  statistics  can  be  compiled,  informa¬ 
tion  is  comparatively  meager  and  is  sub¬ 
ject  to  an  estimating  variant,  and  rates 
are  frequently  changed  as  added  experi¬ 
ence  accumulates.  Because  of  this,  a 
marked  difference  in  extra  premiums  is 
found  among  the  companies.  The  amount 
of  added  risk  is  determined,  as  far  as 
possible,  through  a  study  of  insurance  poli¬ 
cies  issued  to  blind  people  in  the  past  and 
the  mortality  experience  derived  there¬ 
from. 

Two  such  studies  of  particular  interest 
have  been  made  in  the  last  twenty-five 
years.  The  first  one,  in  1914,  contained  in 
the  report  of  the  Medico-Actuarial  In¬ 
vestigation  Committee,^  included  a  study 
of  145  persons.  Ordinarily,  according  to 
the  American  experience-table  mortality 
rating,  there  would  be  9  deaths  in  this 
group.  Actually,  there  were  15,  of  which  6 
resulted  from  suicide  or  accident. 

‘  See  Vol.  IV,  Part  I,  p.  23. 
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The  second  study,  made  in  1929 — the 
Medical  Impairment  Study,  published  by 
the  Actuarial  Society  of  America — gives  a 
more  statistically  reliable  index  of  what 
may  be  expected  in  the  way  of  deaths 
among  the  blind  who  are  carrying  insur¬ 
ance.  While  the  study  of  1914  dealt  with 
only  145  cases,  that  of  1929  included  4,298 
who  had  carried  insurance  between  the 
years  1909  and  1927.  These  policies  were 
all  listed  as  sub-standard.  The  expected 
deaths  on  the  basis  of  the  experience  ta¬ 
bles  for  the  seeing  would  be  22.92.  Actu¬ 
ally,  in  this  special  group  there  were  36, 
making  a  ratio  of  actual  to  expected 
deaths  of  157  per  cent  with  a  probable 
variation  of  17  per  cent.  The  number  of 
standard  policies  carried  by  blind  persons 
was  not  reported  in  the  Medical  Impair¬ 
ment  Study  in  1929,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
tliere  were  so  few  written  as  to  give  no 
significant  data.  However,  it  was  indicated 
that  there  were  no  deaths  in  this  group. 
Of  the  total  number  of  deaths  in  the  sub¬ 
standard  section,  there  was  no  j)articular 
cause  high  enough  to  be  considered  sig¬ 
nificant.  It  is  intere.sting  to  note  that, 
whereas  the  ratio  of  deaths  to  policies  in 
the  1914  study  was  more  than  10  per  cent, 
in  the  1929  .study  it  was  less  than  8  per 
cent. 

Premiums  charged  for  insurance  are 
based  on  three  factors,  two  of  which  have 
no  relation  to  the  fact  of  blindness; 
namely,  the  amount  which  can  be  earned 
at  compound  interest  on  premiums  paid 
from  year  to  year,  and  the  amount  which 
shoidd  be  charged  to  meet  operating  ex- 
I)enses  and  unforeseen  contingencies.  The 
other  factor,  the  mortality  rate,  is  the 
variable  in  determining  the  cost  of  poli¬ 
cies.  With  the  ratio  of  actual  to  expected 
deaths  given  as  157  per  cent  for  blind 
peoj)le  holding  insurance  policies,  the  in¬ 
surance  companies  have  generally  estab¬ 
lished  an  increased  eo.st  for  such  jmlicies. 


This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  rates 
are  raised  57  per  cent  above  the  average, 
as  the  mortality  rate  is  only  one  factor  in 
calculating  premiums.  In  a  few  cases,  in¬ 
surance  eompanies  have  reported  that  their 
experience  with  blind  policyholders  has 
been  such  as  to  justify  the  issuance  of  in¬ 
surance  to  blind  people  at  a  rate  equivalent 
to  that  granted  to  the  seeing. 

In  order  to  bring  all  these  data  up  to 
date,  it  was  decided  to  approach  the  insur¬ 
ance  companies  again  for  current  infor¬ 
mation.  For  this  purpose,  questionnaires 
were  sent  to  approximately  130  companies 
issuing  life  insurance,  containing  a  series 
of  questions  regarding  life,  health,  and 
accident  policies.  A  corresponding  num¬ 
ber  were  also  sent  to  insurance  companies 
dealing  only  in  the  fields  of  accident  and 
health. 

The  basic  list  of  companies  to  whom  the 
(juestionnaires  were  sent  was  composed  of 
the  100  insurance  companies  in  the  United 
States  writing  the  greatest  amount  of  or¬ 
dinary  life  insurance  business  during  1930. 

The  list  was  supplemented  by  those  com¬ 
panies  wiio  answered  in  1923  but  who 
were  not  on  tiie  list  of  100.  This  supple¬ 
mental  group  was  added  in  oi’der  to  fur¬ 
nish  an  o])portunity  to  compare  results 
obtained  in  1923  with  tho.se  of  1932. 
Through  this  means,  any  definite  change 
in  practice  during  the  past  nine  years 
would  appear. 

Of  the  (piestionnaires  sent  out  to  life 
insurance  companies  in  1932,  more  than 
100  were  returned,  76  answering  in  the 
affirmative  the  question  “Does  your  com¬ 
pany  issue  policies  to  blind  people?”  and 
25  giving  a  negative  answer.  Comparing 
this  with  the  results  in  1923,  we  find  that, 
at  that  time,  of  120  (piestionnaires  sent,  45 
eompanies  indicated  their  willingness  to 
issue  polici(*s  to  blind  people.  Thus,  a  68.8  • 

per  cent  increase  is  shown,  from  1923  to 
1932,  in  the  number  of  coinjianies  issuing  1 
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such  insurance.  This  increase  is  composed 
of  those  from  whom  no  reply  was  received 
in  the  past  investigation  but  who  answered 
affirmatively  in  1932,  and  those  who  an¬ 
swered  in  the  negative  in  1923  but  have 
shifted  their  practice  to  one  in  favor  of 
such  insurance. 

In  the  field  of  accident  and  health  in¬ 
surance,  no  companies  were  found  w'hich 
would  issue  policies  to  blind  people;  this 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  of  the  36  deaths 
reported  in  the  Medical  Impairment 
Study,  not  one  was  due  to  accident.  In  the 
light  of  this  fact,  it  w'ould  seem  that  in¬ 
surance  companies  could  well  consider  the 
feasibility  of  issuing  some  form  of  acci¬ 
dent  insurance  coverage  for  the  blind. 

Ne.xt  in  importance  to  the  trend  of  in¬ 
surance  comx)anies  toward  a  more  liberal 
acceptance  policy,  the  investigation  reveals 
a  change  in  attitude  in  regard  to  the  cost 
of  life  insurance.  As  noted  above,  a  few 
companies  will  accept  blind  applicants  on 


the  same  basis  as  the  seeing,  but  only  after 
a  most  rigorous  investigation  as  to  health 
conditions,  cause  and  period  of  blindness, 
occupation,  age,  and  other  factors.  A  large 
majority  of  the  companies,  however,  add 
an  extra  charge  per  $1,000. 

Of  the  76  companies  signifying  their 
willingness  to  accept  applications  of  blind 
people  for  insurance,  67  indicate  that  they 
will  write  ordinary  life  and  tw'enty-pay- 
ment  policies.  One  company  will  write 
neither  of  these  two  types  and  8  failed  to 
answer.  Seventy  will  accept  applicants  for 
endowment  policies;  6  did  not  answer.  The 
length  of  the  endowment  period  varies 
widely,  ranging  from  5  to  30  years,  with 
an  average  length  of  from  20  to  25  years. 
The  maximum  maturing  age  listed  by  any 
company  is  80,  the  minimum  45,  w’hile 
most  companies  indicate  a  maturing  age 
of  from  60  to  65. 

Of  most  interest  to  the  blind  person  eon- 
templating  an  insurance  policy,  however. 


EXTRA  COST  OF  INSURANCE  FOR  THE  BLIND 


Extra  Cost  per 

Total 

Ordinary 

Twenty- 

Payment 

•SIOOO  OF  Insurance 

Policies 

Life 

Life 

Endowment 

Total  policies  reported . 

204 

67 

67 

70 

$1.50  to  .$2.00 . 

3 

1 

1 

1 

$2.25  to  $3.00 . 

1 

— 

— 

1 

$2.50 . 

55 

7 

8 

40 

$2.50  to  $5.00 . 

14 

4 

4 

6 

$2.50  to  $10.00 . 

3 

1 

1 

1 

$3.00 . 

7 

— 

— 

7 

$3.00  to  $4.00 . 

3 

1 

1 

1 

$3.00  to  $5.00 . 

2 

— 

— 

2 

$3.75 . 

2 

1 

1 

— 

$4.00 . 

1 

— 

1 

— 

$5.00 . 

102 

48 

46 

8 

$5.00  to  $7.50 . 

3 

1 

1 

1 

$5.00  to  $10.00 . 

3 

1 

1 

1 

$5.00  to  $19.00 . 

3 

1 

1 

1 
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are  tlie  figures  revealed  by  the  question¬ 
naire  as  to  the  probable  extra  cost.  In  the 
1923  investigation  it  was  found  that  there 
was  a  rather  marked  variation  as  to  the 
method  in  which  this  extra  cost  was  de¬ 
termined.  Today,  however,  companies  are 
more  nearly  uniform  in  their  approach  to 
this  problem. 

There  are  three  methods  of  determining 
the  premium  of  a  policy  for  a  blind  per¬ 
son.  A  flat  extra  sum  may  be  charged  per 
$1,000,  a  certain  number  of  years  may  be 
added  to  the  age  of  the  applicant  and  pay¬ 
ment  based  on  this  artificial  age,  or  sub¬ 
standard  policies  may  be  issued  based  on 
special  sub-standard  rates. 

Insurance  companies  today  are  quite  uni¬ 
formly  agreed  on  the  first  method  as  the 
most  efficacious  way  of  establishing  the 
extra  cost  to  the  policyholder,  although 
they  show  some  variation  as  to  the  amount 
of  cost  for  various  types  of  policies.  In 
fact,  of  the  76  companies  accepting  blind 
“risks,”  67  indicate  this  method  as  their 
choice.  Two  companies  empirically  add  to 
the  age  of  the  applicant ;  1  adds  from 
3  to  5  years,  while  the  other  varies  the 
amount  according  to  the  age  of  the  appli¬ 
cant,  adding  10  years  at  age  20,  7  at  age  35, 
and  6  at  age  60. 

The  cost  of  policies  varies  according  to 
the  kind  of  insurance  coverage,  although 
there  is  general  uniformity  among  all 
companies  as  to  the  extra  cost  for  a  specific 
type.  Only  three  forms  of  insurance  are 
covered  in  the  questionnaire — ordinary 
life,  twenty-payment  life,  and  endowment. 
On  the  previous  page  is  a  chart  showing  the 
number  of  companies  which  add  a  certain 
charge  for  each  thousand  dollars  of  in- 
.suranee. 

It  can  be  seen  at  a  glance  that  the 
greate.st  number  of  companies  charge  $5 
extra  per  thousand  for  ordinary  and 
twenty-payment  life  policies,  although 
there  are  also  a  large  number  who  charge 


$2.50  a  thousand.  Endowment  policies 
practically  reverse  the  totals  of  the  $5 
and  $2.50  columns. 

It  should  be  noted  that  some  companies 
vary  their  charges  according  to  the  length 
of  the  endowment  policy  issued ;  that  is,  en¬ 
dowment  policies  maturing  within  shorter 
periods  will  tend  to  cost  the  same  as  or¬ 
dinary  and  twenty-payment  life.  Other 
companies  charge  the  same  for  all  types. 

Those  listed  as  adding  from  $2.50  to 
$10,  $5  to  $10,  etc.,  to  the  premium  for 
each  $1,000  perhaps  do  not  quite  give  a 
true  picture,  as,  undoubtedly,  the  variation 
from  the  minimum  to  the  maximum  is  de¬ 
termined,  for  the  most  part,  by  the  type  of 
policy  issued.  In  some  cases,  it  may  be 
caused  by  external  factors,  such  as  occupa¬ 
tion,  cause  of  blindness,  general  health,  etc. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  wide  varia¬ 
tion  in  the  limits  of  age  for  the  issuance  ^ 
of  policies  to  blind  persons.  In  one  or  two 
eases  the  blind  child,  almost  from  birth, 
is  insurable.  However,  the  lowest  limit 
aside  from  a  few  exeeptions  is  10  years, 
although  one  company  will  not  accept  a 
blind  applicant  for  insurance  until  he  is  I 
21.  ]\Iost  companies,  ho^vever,  establish  { 
their  minimiim  at  some  point  between  10  | 

and  21.  The  maximum  age  at  which  any 
company  will  accept  applicants  for  insur-  ; 
ance  is  indicated  as  70.  One  company  wall  | 
not  take  a  blind  person  after  age  45.  For 
the  most  part,  however,  the  maximum  age 
varies  between  50  and  65. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  fact 
of  acceptance  of  blind  people  as  an  insur¬ 
able  risk  has  been  surrounded  by  various  j 
qualifications  by  several  of  the  companies.  ! 
IMany  of  them  will  accept  those  blinded  by  ' 
accident  but  not  those  blinded  because  of 
disease.  Others  will  accept  those  blinded 
by  disease  if  it  is  not  of  a  progre.ssive  na¬ 
ture.  Seventy-one  of  the  76  will  accept  those  • 
blinded  by  accident;  5  did  not  answer,  j 
Ilow'ever,  some  of  the  affirmative  answers  j 
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in  regard  to  accidental  blindness  are  quali¬ 
fied  by  such  statements  as:  “We  will  ac¬ 
cept  all  adults,  provided  sufficient  time 
has  elapsed  to  become  adjusted  to  condi¬ 
tions”;  “We  will  accept  them  after  one 
year”;  “Accepted,  depending  on  nature 
of  accident  and  findings”;  “If  completely 
recovered”;  “Any  male  or  female,  Cau¬ 
casian  race,  accepted  only  to  age  65”; 
“Where  health  is  otherwise  O.K.” 

Fifty -five  of  the  76  will  accept  those 
blinded  because  of  disease,  although,  of 
this  group,  37  add  qualifying  statements, 
the  tenor  of  most  of  which  is  to  the  effect 
that  acceptance  depends  on  the  cause  and 
the  time  elapsed.  Typical  of  the  state¬ 
ments  are  such  as :  “  There  may  be  numer¬ 
ous  exceptions  in  cases  of  blindness  due 
to  certain  diseases,  or  when  the  disease 
which  caused  the  blindness  is  still  exist¬ 
ent”;  “Yes,  provided  it  is  not  a  pro¬ 
gressive  disease  of  systemic  origin”;  or 
“Yes,  if  the  disease  is  strictly  localized.” 

As  with  the  seeing,  most  insurance  com¬ 
panies  demand  that  the  blind  applicant 
must  be  gainfully  employed.  One  company 
states  that:  “Special  attention  is  paid  to 
the  economic  condition  of  the  applicant. 
We  will  not  issue  a  policy  to  a  blind  in¬ 
dividual  unless  he  has  been  thoroughly 
trained  in  an  occupation  which  is  non- 
hazardous  for  him.  He  must  be  employed 
in  proper  surroundings.”  Another  states 
that:  “A.ssuming  risk  otherwise  satisfac¬ 
tory,  it  would  be  unusual  that  the  occu¬ 
pation  would  complicate,”  while  still  an¬ 
other  adds  that  they  differentiate  accord¬ 
ing  to  occupations  or  employment  if  the 
condition  of  blindness  increases  the  acci¬ 
dent  hazard  of  that  occupation  according 
to  actual  experience  with  the  same,  or 
similar,  occupations.  Still  another  com¬ 
pany  takes  into  consideration  education,  en¬ 
vironment,  and  place  and  type  of  work, 
and  one  company  gives  the  same  occupa¬ 
tional  ratings  as  for  the  seeing. 


Most  insurance  companies  do  not  have 
any  generally  practiced  rules  regarding 
occupation  or  employment  when  dealing 
with  policies  for  the  blind;  each  company 
treats  the  conditions  existent  in  each  case 
in  its  own  particular  way.  However,  the 
situation  may  in  general  be  summarized 
by  saying  that  for  the  majority  of  com¬ 
panies  the  individual’s  occupation  will 
have  some  bearing  on  the  final  acceptance 
or  rejection  of  his  application. 

Aside  from  occupations,  many  companies 
list  other  conditions  controlling  the  rejec¬ 
tion  or  acceptance  of  an  application.  The 
presence  of  an  attendant  is  required  in  a 
few  cases,  as  indicated  in  the  following  ex¬ 
cerpt  taken  from  one  reply:  “In  case 
of  total  blindness,  the  applicant  must  be 
able  to  afford  an  attendant,  and  general 
conditions  surrounding  the  risk  must  be 
favorable,  especially  with  reference  to  any 
question  of  speculation  on  the  life  to  be 
insured.”  Other  qualifications  listed  are: 
adjustment  to  his  condition;  financial  in¬ 
dependence;  ability  to  support  himself; 
and  extent  of  impaired  vision. 

The  question  of  impaired  vision  as  con¬ 
trasted  with  total  blindness  brought  forth 
some  interesting  sidelights  on  the  practices 
of  insurance  companies.  Of  the  76  com¬ 
panies  accepting  policies  on  blind  persons, 
only  4  Issue  policies  to  those  totally  blind 
under  the  same  conditions  as  to  those  con¬ 
sidered  partially  blind.  Further  analysis 
of  these  figures  also  reveals  the  fact  that 
of  the  64  companies  (12  did  not  answer 
this  question)  varying  their  policy  be¬ 
tween  the  two  groups,  many  consider  im¬ 
paired  vision  of  a  marked  degree  in  the 
same  way  as  total  blindness,  rather  than 
as  partial  blindness. 

Blindness  in  one  eye,  when  caused  by  ac¬ 
cident  and  not  of  a  progressive  nature,  is 
usually  listed  as  standard,  and  no  extra 
premium  cost  is  involved.  However,  this 
policy  is  usually  granted  without  the  dis- 
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ability  clause.  The  statement  of  one  com¬ 
pany  is  particularly  significant.  It  reads 
as  follows:  “The  degree  and  cause  of  im¬ 
pairment  is  a  consideration.  It  is  conceiva¬ 
ble  from  several  respects,  we  believe,  that 
a  person  with  greatly  impaired  vision  may 
be  a  much  greater  hazard  than  one  totally 
blind,  certainly  from  the  standpoint  of 
accident  likelihood.” 

In  some  cases,  blindness  in  one  eye, 
caused  by  disease  but  of  a  local  nature, 
will  be  accepted  as  a  standard  risk.  One 
company  states  that  in  case  of  blindness  in 
one  eye,  the  application  is  postponed  until 
one  year  has  elapsed  since  loss  of  sight. 
“In  the  second  year,  and  later,  if  from 
cause  not  likely  to  affect  the  other  eye,  it 
is  accepted  with  slight  rating.  If  the  other 
eye  is  impaired,  the  case  would  be  treated 
as  total  blindness.  Single  cataract  is  rated 
as  partial  blindness ;  double  cataracts  as 
total  blindness.”  Another  company  grants 
standard  life  insurance,  after  one  year,  to 
an  individual  blinded  in  one  eye  by  acci¬ 
dent,  who  has  a  safe  occupation,  but  this 
company  charges  twdce  the  rate  for  the 
double  indemnity  clause  and  does  not 
grant  disability  coverage.  If  blindness  is 
due  to  other  than  accidental  causes,  the 
company’s  decision  depends  on  the  merits 
of  the  individual  case. 

Another  company  limits  its  policy  as 
follows:  “(1)  If  blind  in  one  eye  only, 
due  to  accident,  and  other  eye  normal,  life 
insurance  is  issued  at  standard  rates,  but 
with  restrictive  endorsement  and  extra 
premium  charged  for  disability  benefits; 
(2)  if  partially  blind  in  one  eye,  or  unable 
to  see  with  it  for  practical  use,  due  to  acci¬ 


dent,  but  the  other  eye  is  unaffected,  stand¬ 
ard  rates  are  used  six  months  after 
recovery,  subject  to  an  eye  rider  and  with 
no  disability  benefits;  (3)  if  both  eyes  are 
affected,  but  not  enough  to  interfere  with 
occupation  and  there  is  no  increase  in 
blindness  for  one  year,  25  to  50  per  cent 
mortality  rating  is  added.” 

If  it  were  possible  to  add  together  the 
I)olicies  of  all  companies  and  divide  the 
resulting  summation  by  the  number  re- 
])orting,  in  order  to  get  an  average  policy 
which  is  issued  to  blind  people,  it  w'ould 
contain  the  following  clauses :  An  extra 
cost  would  be  added,  ranging  from  $2.50 
to  $5,  depending  upon  the  type  of  insur¬ 
ance,  whether  ordinary,  twenty-payment, 
or  endowment,  with  the  latter  the  cheaper 
because  of  the  lesser  risk ;  it  would  be  is¬ 
sued  to  the  totally  blind  or  those  with 
marked  impairment  of  vision,  and  would 
be  somewhat  dependent  upon  such  factors 
as  cause  of  blindness,  occupation,  age,  edu¬ 
cation,  degree  of  self-support,  and  time 
since  blinded. 

Insurance  companies,  as  a  whole,  try  to 
treat  the  problem  of  insurance  for  the 
blind  with  fairness  and,  as  liberally  as 
their  actuarial  ratings  permit.  The  investi¬ 
gations  in  this  field  are  as  yet  too  inade¬ 
quate  to  establish  statistically  reliable  fig¬ 
ures,  and  until  such  are  available  there  will 
probably  be  some  continued  difference  in 
rates. 

Note — A  summary  of  the  terms  and 
practices  of  insurance  companies  reporting 
in  this  investigation  may  be  had  on  request 
from  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  125  E.  46th  St.,  New  York. 
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recreation  of  blind  children 

IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

{Continued  from  page  174) 

sibility,  of  beiiip;  a  “producer”  ratlier  than 
a  “consumer,”  will  be  of  invaluable  help 
socially.  Ilis  preparation  should  include 
training  to  follow  leads  in  convei*sation, 
to  be  willing  to  take  part  in  games  when 
possible,  to  be  a  vital  part  of  a  group.  All 
these  will  be  of  inestimable  help  in  mak¬ 
ing  him  a  w'anted,  rather  than  a  tolerated, 
personality.  In  anticipation  of  this  special 
need  to  carry  on  conversation,  it  Is  neces¬ 
sary  that  definite  and  frecpient  practice 
be  given  in  oral  English.  To  be  effective 
the  standards  must  be  as  high  as  those 
maintained  for  written  English.  Telling  a 


funny  story,  an  apt  anecdote,  enlarging  on 
a  given  topic — all  tend  toward  developing 
the  art  of  conversation.  Children  who 
show  exceptional  ability  in  this  line  may 
be  encouraged  to  specialize  in  expression. 

Gradually,  but  surely,  blind  persons 
themselves  are  demonstrating  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  that  blindness  is  only  physical — that  a 
blind  per.son  may  be  just  as  vital  a  per- 
.sonality  as  his  sighted  neighbor — that  the 
world  needs  what  he  can  give — that  blind¬ 
ness  does  not  debar  a  valiant  soul  from 
fulfilling  his  destiny.  So,  from  a  rich  inner 
life,  a  reciprocal  attitude,  and  a  pleasing 
personality,  either  natural  or  acquired,  a 
blind  person  of  normal  mentality  can  take 
his  place  in  the  seeing  world  and  share  the 
recreations  of  seeing  people. 


A  Graphic  Presentation  of  State  Appropriation  Figures,  Published  by  the  Missouri  Commission 

for  the  Blind 
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LITERARY  COMPETITION 

The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
London,  England,  announces  its  third  an¬ 
nual  Literary  Competition,  open  to  blind 
persons  throughout  the  world. 

Competitors  will  be  divided  into  three 
classes:  (a)  over  21  years  of  age;  (b)  be¬ 
tween  16  and  21  years  of  age;  (c)  under 
16  years  of  age.  Prizes  amounting  in  to¬ 
tal  to  £49.10.0  will  be  awarded  to  the  send¬ 
ers  of  (1)  the  best  lyrics  and  (2)  the  best 
essays,  as  follows: 

Class  A — Over  21  Years  of  Age 

1.  Lyric.  Subject:  either  “To  a  Lady” 
or  ‘  ‘  Myself.  ’  ’  First  prize,  £7 ;  second  prize, 
£5 ;  third  prize,  £2. 

2.  Essay.  Subject:  either  “What  Broad¬ 
casting  Means  to  Me”  or  “Literary  Mas¬ 
terpieces  of  Today  which  Should  Become 
Classics.  ’  ’  First  prize,  £7 ;  second  prize, 
£5 ;  third  prize,  £2. 

Class  B — Between  16  and  21  Years  of 
Age 

1.  Lyric.  Subject:  either  “A  Frosty 
Day”  or  “Music.”  First  prize,  £5;  .second 
prize,  £3;  third  prize,  £1. 

2.  Essay.  Subject:  either  “My  Favorite 
Character  in  Fiction”  or  “Manners  Mak- 
yth  Man.”  First  prize,  £5;  second  prize, 
£3;  third  prize.  £1. 

Class  C — Under  16  Years  op  Age 
1.  Lyric.  Subject:  either  “A  Cradle 
Song”  or  “A  Birthday  Wish.”  First  prize, 
£1 ;  second  prize,  10s. ;  third  prize,  5s. 


2.  Essay.  Subject:  either  “What  I 
Would  Like  to  Be  When  I  Grow  Up”  or 
“If  I  Were  Prime  Minister.  ...”  First 
prize,  £1 ;  second  prize,  10s. ;  third 
prize,  5s. 

A  lyric  may  be  defined  for  the  purposes 
of  this  competition  as  a  poem  containing 
not  fewer  than  twelve  lines  nor  more  than 
twenty-four  lines  expressing  the  writer’s 
own  thoughts  and  sentiments  in  any 
metrical  form. 

The  essay,  too,  should  be  an  expression 
of  personal  opinion.  Careful  attention 
should  be  paid  to  style,  and  the  length 
should  not  exceed  one  thousand  words. 

Mr.  Frank  Whitaker,  Acting  Editor  of 
John  O’London’s  Weekly,  has  again  very 
kindly  consented  to  act  as  Judge. 

The  rules  for  each  class  are  as  follows: 

1.  Winners  of  a  first  prize  in  the  first 
and  second  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind  Literary  Competitions  are  debarred 
from  receiving  a  prize  in  the  section  for 
which  the  prize  was  awarded,  but  may  en¬ 
ter  for  that  section  honoris  cauga,  or  com¬ 
pete  for  the  prizes  in  other  sections. 

2.  Competitors  can  enter  for  either 
lyric  or  essay,  or  both,  in  the  class  to 
which  their  age  entitles  them  to  enter,  but 
only  one  effort  may  be  submitted  in  each 
case. 

3.  Competitors  must  take  a  nom  de 
l)lume,  which  should  be  clearly  written  at 
the  head  of  the  first  page  of  the  lyric  or 
essay  submitted,  together  with  date  of 
birth,  and  enclose  their  full  name  and 
address  in  a  sealed  envelope  bearing  on 
the  outside  the  nom  de  plume  which  they 
have  chosen,  and  nothing  else. 

4.  Entries  may  be  handwritten,  type¬ 
written,  or  in  braille,  but  great  care  should 
be  taken  to  secure  legibility  and  correct¬ 
ness  of  phraseology,  spelling,  and  punctu¬ 
ation.  The  lines  of  lyrics  should  not  run 
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on,  either  in  script  or  in  braille,  but  each 
line  should  begin  on  a  new  line  of  writing. 

5.  All  attempts  must  be  in  the  English 
language,  but  the  Competition  is  open  to 
certified  blind  people  of  all  nationalities. 

6.  Each  attempt  must  be  the  unaided 
work  of  the  competitor,  and  no  lyric  or 
essay  which  has  been  published  in  braille 
or  letterpress  may  be  submitted. 

7.  All  entries  should  be  addressed  to  the 
General  Editor,  “Literary  Competition,” 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  224 
Great  Portland  Street,  London,  England. 

8.  All  entries  must  reach  this  address  by 
February  1,  1934. 

9.  The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind 
reserves  the  right  of  printing  any  entry  in 
its  own  periodicals  and  of  granting  per¬ 
mission  to  reprint  in  other  periodicals. 

10.  The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind 
reserves  the  right  of  withholding  awards 
in  any  class  or  section  if  no  entries  of  suffi¬ 
cient  merit,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Judge, 
are  received. 

Competitors  are  advised  to  send  their 
entries  in  as  early  as  possible,  as  this  con¬ 
siderably  facilitates  the  task  of  judging 
and  enables  the  results  to  be  declared  with¬ 
out  undue  delay. 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF 
PRINTERS  FOR  THE  BLIND 

On  September  16,  1933,  there  met  at 
Washington  representatives  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  presses  engaged  in  printing  books  and 
periodicals  in  raised  characters  for  the 
blind :  American  Brotherhood  of  Free 
Reading  for  the  Blind,  Los  Angeles,  Cali¬ 
fornia;  American  Printing  House  for  the 
Blind,  Louisville,  Kentucky ;  Clovernook 
Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  Mt.  Healthy, 
Ohio ;  Howe  Memorial  Press,  Boston,  Mass¬ 
achusetts  ;  Universal  Braille  Press,  Los 
Angeles,  California. 


This  meeting  was  arranged  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  organizing  an  association  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  trade  in  the  formulation  of  a  Code 
of  Fair  Competition  for  submission  to  the 
National  Recovery  Administration.  On  Sep¬ 
tember  18,  1933,  the  representatives  of  the 
above  presses  accepted  and  signed  By-laws, 
thus  forming  the  National  Association  of 
Printers  for  the  Blind,  the  first  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  trade  in  the  United  States. 

The  five  presses  in  this  association  are 
the  only  presses  at  present  bidding  on  work 
authorized  by  Congress.  Other  presses  are 
concerned  with  non-competitive  work  only, 
such  as  their  own  books  and  periodicals, 
or  books  and  periodicals  the  contract  of 
which  is  given  on  a  non-competitive  basis. 
Associate  membership  in  the  Association 
is  provided  for  such  presses.  Should  any 
such  press  qualify  as  competitive,  full  ac¬ 
tive  membership  is  open  to  it  under  the 
By-laws. 

ECONOMY  MEASURES 
(Continued  from  page  178) 

given  a  thorough  examination  and  the  num¬ 
ber  of  mailed  copies,  except  for  the  Con¬ 
tributors’  Number,  was  materially  reduced. 
Through  some  changes  in  the  form  of  the 
magazine,  other  economies  were  effected. 

Other  economy  measures  taken  include 
such  steps  as :  use  of  unsealed  postage  rates, 
where  possible;  reduction  of  cost  of  Foun¬ 
dation  publications  through  the  use  of 
cheaper  paper  and  different  types  of  print¬ 
ing;  reduction  of  rental  costs  by  removal 
of  the  Experimental  Shop  to  the  Hecksher 
Building,  (Mr.  August  Heckscher  gener¬ 
ously  contributing  the  space) ;  change  in 
method  of  handling  types  of  form  letters; 
careful  planning  and  execution  of  intra¬ 
office  activities;  and  revision  of  the  system 
of  follow-up  letters  to  contributors,  etc. 

Eber  L.  Palmer. 
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LADY  CAMPBELL 

The  death  of  Lady  Campbell,'  on  June 
18,  was  widely  mourned  both  in  this  coun¬ 
try  and  abroad,  for  she  had  long  been  an 
international  figure,  and  a  source  of  in¬ 
spiration  to  workers  for  the  blind  in  all 
parts  of  the  world. 

Sophia  Faulkner  Campbell  was  born  in 
South  Acton,  ]\Iassachusetts,  and  spent  her 
girlhood  there  in  a  home  which  had  be¬ 
longed  to  the  Faulkner  family  since  1733. 
While  still  in  her  teens,  she  graduated 
from  Framingham  Normal  School  and  en¬ 
tered  upon  her  career  as  a  teacher. 

Not  long  afterward,  while  a  member  of 
the  staff  of  Perkins  Institution,  she  met  Mr. 
Francis  Campbell,  and  when,  in  1872,  the 
Royal  Normal  College  for  the  Blind  was 
founded,  in  England,  with  Mr.  Campbell  at 
its  head,  she  was  one  of  the  fir.st  persons 
he  chose  to  assist  him.  A  few  years  later. 
Dr.  Campbell  being  a  widower,  they  were 
married,  and  for  forty  years  they  worked 
together,  not  only  building  uj)  the  Royal 
Normal  College  but  advancing  the  cause 
of  the  blind  in  all  ways  and  in  many  coun¬ 
tries. 

To  tell  adequately  of  their  work,  much 
of  it  pioneering,  would  require  not  pages 
but  volumes ;  suffice  to  say  they  left  an  in¬ 
delible  record  in  the  world  of  the  blind. 

In  1909  Dr.  Campbell  was  knighted  in 
recognition  of  his  services  to  the  blind  and 
to  humanity.  In  1912,  feeling  the  weight  of 
years,  he  retired  from  the  Royal  Normal 
College,  and  in  1914,  he  died.  After  his 
death  Lady  Campbell  returned  to  America 
and  “because  of  her  attachment  to  the 
cause  she  had  lived  and  labored  for.” 
settled  near  a  school  for  the  blind,  Perkins 


Institution.  There  she  was  a  frequent  and 
honored  visitor  and  took  a  lively  interest 
in  all  activities  and  developments.  She  also 
found  time  and  strength  to  interest  herself 
in  agencies  for  the  blind  in  other  states,  and 
more  than  one  young  worker  starting  out 
owes  much  to  Lady  Campbell  for  the  wise 
advice,  cheerful  encouragement,  and  high 
inspiration  she  gave  forth. 

No  tribute  to  ber  would  be  complete,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  these  columns,  without  mention 
of  her  son,  ^Ir.  Charles  F.  F.  Campbell, 
founder  and  first  editor  of  the  Outlook  for 
the  Blinfl,  and  pioneer  in  promoting  for 
the  adult  blind  of  America  those  high 
standards  of  normal  opportunity  and  wel¬ 
fare  which  Sir  Francis  and  Lady  Campbell 
had  established  for  the  young  blind  in  Eng¬ 
land.  Many  join  in  his  sorrow  over  the  loss 
of  one  who  w'as  for  all  of  us  a  shining  light 
on  the  w'ay. 

MRS.  JENNIE  CAWARD  JACKSON 

]\Irs.  Jennie  Caward  Jackson  passed 
away  at  her  home  in  Denver,  August  22, 
after  an  illness  of  several  months. 

Born  in  Buffalo,  Illinois,  November  30, 
1862,  she  received  her  education  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  schools.  At  the  age  of  nine  years  she 
met  with  an  accident  which  caused  the 
loss  of  one  eye.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  she 
.started  teaching  school  until  the  other  eye 
failed,  and,  when  twenty-two,  she  entered 
the  Kansas  School  for  the  Blind,  graduat¬ 
ing  therefrom  in  1892.  She  continued  priv¬ 
ate  teaching  and  tutoring  in  Kansas  and 
Indian  Territory  until  1905,  wdien  she 
moved  to  Colorado. 

When  she  learned,  soon  after  her  arrival 
in  Denver,  that  there  had  never  been  any 
provision  made  for  the  adult  blind  in  Col¬ 
orado,  she  immediately  set  out  to  meet  as 
many  of  the  blind  as  possible  and  succeeded 
in  getting  their  co-operation  to  establish  a 
workshop  for  the  blind  maintained  by  the 


See  Frontispiece. 
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state.  In  1907  the  bill  [)assed  in  the  legis¬ 
lature  establishing  this  shop,  which  is  still 
in  operation,  now  under  the  direction  of 
the  State  Commission  for  the  Blind. 

She  then  tried  to  get  a  bill  through  the 
legislature  to  provide  a  pension  for  the 
blind,  but  this  failed  to  pass  in  three  legis¬ 
latures.  Determined  that  it  w'as  right  for 
the  state  to  care  for  its  blind,  she  and  her 
loyal  followers  circulated  petitions  suf¬ 
ficient  to  have  the  question  placed  on  the 
ballot,  and  in  1918  this  “initiated”  bill 
became  a  law. 

In  1911  she  was  appointed  State  Home 
Teacher  for  the  Adult  Blind  by  Governor 
Shafroth,  and  she  continued  as  state  teacher 
to  her  death. 

Mrs.  Jackson  was  an  active  member  of 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  and 
the  American  Association  of  Workers  for 
the  Blind. 

HAYS  H.  BROOKS 

News  of  the  passing  of  Hays  H.  Brooks, 
of  Ordway,  Colorado,  on  June  2,  1933,  will 
be  received  by  readers  of  the  Outlook  for 
the  Blind  with  much  sorrow. 

Mr.  Brooks,  who  met  with  an  accident  in 
childhood  which  caused  his  loss  of  sight, 
graduated  from  the  Kansas  School  for  the 
Blind  in  1895.  Upon  leaving  school  he  or¬ 
ganized  and  endowed  the  work  for  the  blind 
in  Kansas  City,  Kansas. 

In  1913,  shortly  after  his  marriage  to 
Harriet  Ware,  Mr.  Brooks  and  his  wife  en¬ 
tered  the  Kan.sas  City  Law  School ;  they 
graduated  together  in  1916,  and  were  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  bar.  They  practiced  law  in 
Kansas  and  Missouri  until  1920,  when  they 
moved  to  Ordwaj’,  Colorado,  where  they' 
have  continued  the  practice  of  law.  Mr. 
Brooks  served  as  Deputy  District  Attorney 
for  eight  years  and,  at  that  time,  was  the 
only  known  blind  prosecuting  attorney  in 
the  United  States. 


In  1925,  when  a  law  was  pas.sed  creating 
a  state  commission  for  the  blind  in  Col¬ 
orado,  Mr.  Brooks  was  appointed  by  the 
Governor  as  a  member  for  a  term  of  five 
years,  and,  being  reappointed,  remained  a 
member  until  his  death. 

Mr.  Brooks  had  been  active  in  Lions 
Clubs  work  for  many  years,  and  two  years 
ago  served  as  President  of  the  local  cluh. 

His  work  among  the  blind  and  his  knowl¬ 
edge  of  their  needs  caused  others  to  turn 
to  him  as  an  authority,  and  he  became  di¬ 
rectly  responsible  for  many  changes  human¬ 
izing  the  laws  affecting  the  sightless.  He 
is  the  author  of  Colorado’s  Disabled  Voters’ 
Statute,  wdiich  enables  any  disabled  adult 
to  be  assisted  at  the  polls  by  a  friend  or 
relative  instead  of  having  to  be  assisted 
by  a  judge  of  each  political  party  as  was 
the  former  law. 

By  his  personal  success,  as  well  as  by  his 
public  efforts,  he  did  much  to  advance  the 
cause  of  the  blind. 

ADAM  GEIBEL 

The  death  occurred,  on  August  3,  of  Dr. 
Adam  Geibel,  blind  organist  and  composer 
of  world  renown. 

Dr.  Geibel  was  born  in  Germany  in  1855 
and  lost  his  sight  when  only  a  few  days  old. 
Even  as  a  small  child  he  displayed  a  musi¬ 
cal  talent  that  was  almost  precocious. 

When  he  was  seven  years  old  his  family 
came  to  America,  and  in  1864  he  became  a 
pupil  at  the  Penn.sylvania  Institution  for 
the  Instruction  of  the  Blind.  When  he 
graduated,  eight  years  later,  he  remained 
at  the  school,  teaching  music  and  pursuing 
advanced  studies  in  that  art. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  he  began  to  write 
music.  At  his  death  his  compositions  num¬ 
bered  three  thousand,  among  them  hun¬ 
dreds  of  cantatas  and  choral  works,  as  well 
as  many  well-known  hymns  and  ballads. 


RETIRING  SCHOOL  SUPERINTENDENTS 


The  opening  of  the  school  year  brings. 

as  always,  changes  among  the  superin¬ 
tendents  in  the  schools  for  the  blind.  We  re¬ 
gret  to  part  with  old  friends,  some  of 
whom  have  been  leaders  in  our  field  for 
many  years,  but,  at  the  same  time,  turn  to 
extend  a  cordial  welcome  to  newcomers  in 
the  profession. 

J.  T.  HOOPER 

One  of  the  outstanding  figures  among 
the  superintendents  has  been  Mr.  J.  T. 
Hooper,  retiring  head  of  the  Wisconsin 
State  School  for  the  Blind. 

Mr.  Hooper  was  already  well  known  in 
his  state  as  an  able  educator  and  adminis¬ 
trator  when  he  came  to  the  Wisconsin 
School  twenty-two  years  ago,  and  brought 
to  the  education  of  those  without  sight  a 
wealth  of  wisdom  gained  in  his  years  as  city 
superintendent  of  schools  for  the  seeing. 
That  it  has  borne  fruit  is  evidenced  by  the 
high  standing  of  his  School  today  and  by 
the  number  of  independent,  self-support¬ 
ing  men  and  women  who  are  among  its 
graduates. 

Wisconsin  is  unique  in  that  the  work  for 
the  adult  blind  (including  home  teaching 
and  employment)  is  very  closely  connected 
with  the  School,  and  Mr.  Hooper’s  adminis¬ 
trative  ability  found  ample  scope  here. 
Among  other  projects,  he  developed  a  spe¬ 
cial  sales  organization  for  goods  made  by 
the  blind,  with  the  result  that  the  blind 
home  workers  of  the  state  have  regular  and 
remunerative  work. 

Mr.  Hooper  was  no  less  well  known  to 
workers  for  the  blind  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try.  Long  an  active  worker  in  both  the 
A.  A.  I.  B.  and  A.  A.  W.  B.  (and  one-time 
President  of  the  former  organization),  he 


injected  some  of  his  own  dynamic  quality 
into  every  session  he  attended.  With  his 
retirement  the  profession  has  lost  a  valued 
worker,  and  the  blind  a  warm  and  sympa¬ 
thetic  friend. 

Mr.  Hooper  is  succeeded  as  Superintend¬ 
ent  by  Mr.  F.  M.  Longanecker. 

ELEANOR  A.  WILSON 

^Irs.  Eleanor  A.  Wilson,  late  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Kansas  School  for  the  Blind, 
is  another  worker  of  long  standing  whose 
resignation  will  be  a  source  of  great  regret. 

Familiar  with  the  problems  of  blind  peo¬ 
ple  through  association  wdth  her  sightless 
husband,  the  Reverend  I.  A.  Wilson,  Mrs. 
Wilson  brought  to  her  work,  when  ap¬ 
pointed  nine  years  ago,  an  unusual  knowl¬ 
edge  and  understanding. 

One  of  her  associates  says  of  her : 

Soon  all  knew  her  to  be  their  friend,  one 
to  whom  they  might  take  their  problems. 
She  did  not  give  them  useless  sympathy — 
she  does  not  believe  in  that — ^but  she  would 
hear  them  through  to  the  end,  even  though 
the  tale  be  a  complaint  against  herself,  and 
then  be  ready  with  words  of  encouragement 
or  discouragement,  praise  or  blame.  She 
never  failed  to  give  helpful  suggestions  no 
matter  how  difficult  the  problem. 

From  her  own  income  she  established  and 
maintained  a  revolving  fund  to  be  loaned 
to  worthy  young  people  for  the  purchase  of 
tools,  machinery,  and  the  meeting  of  other 
expenses  necessary  in  starting  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  or  professional  world. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilson  w'ere  instrumental 
in  the  founding  of  the  Kansas  State  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  the  Blind.  One  of  the  accom¬ 
plishments  of  this  organization  was  the 
establishment  of  a  summer  school  for  the 
rehabilitation  of  the  adult  blind.  The  course 
includes  training  in  a  number  of  industrial 
and  professional  lines  which  have  enabled 
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I  many  of  the  students  to  become  at  least 
i  partially  self-supporting. 

She  was  successful  in  securing  appropria- 
i  tions  for  the  improvement  of  buildings  and 
*  grounds,  for  the  addition  of  new  depart- 
i  ments,  new  books,  new  musical  instruments, 

I  new  machinery,  two  new  buildings,  and  an 
;  annex  to  the  industrial  building. 

'  Mrs.  Wilson  is  an  educator  of  wide  ex- 
I  perience.  As  an  administrator  and  a  busi- 
I  ness  manager  her  record  is  flawless.  She  was 

I  a  rare  combination  of  educator,  discip¬ 
linarian,  administrator,  and  wise  and  gentle 
mother. 

\  Mrs.  Wilson  is  followed  in  the  Superin- 
!  tendency  by  Miss  Olive  I.  Thompson. 

PARLEY  DeBERRY 

Mr.  Parley  DeBerry,  Superintendent  of 
the  West  Virginia  State  Schools  for  the 
1  Deaf  and  the  Blind,  is  a  third  superintend¬ 
ent  of  long  standing  to  leave  his  position. 
Mr.  DeBerry  was  appointed  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  in  1913. 

Attention  has  been  particixlarly  attracted 
to  the  West  Virginia  Schools  during  the 
past  few  years  by  the  excellent  ophthalmo- 
1  logical  work  done  there  by  Dr.  J.  E. 
^  Blaydes.  Careful  eye  examinations  of  all 
f  the  114  pupils  revealed  that  many  of  the 
^  cases  were  susceptible  to  improvement.  The 
necessary  treatments  or  operations  were 
arranged  for,  Mr.  DeBerry  and  the  Lions 
I  Clubs  co-operating,  and  the  work  resulted 
in  restoring  normal  vision  to  seven  children 
and  greatly  improving  vision  for  twenty- 
four  others. 

Mr.  DeBerry  is  succeeded  by  Dr.  A.  E. 
Krause. 


MAGAZINE  DISCONTINUED 

The  American  Braille  Press  has  an¬ 
nounced  that  publication  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Braille  Magazine  and  American 
Review  for  the  Blind,  Combined  will  be 
discontinued  October  1,  1933. 


Official  figures  issued  by  St.  Dunstan’s, 
in  London,  show  that  there  are  now  about 
tw'o  thousand  cases  of  men  who  have  lost 
their  sight  as  the  result  of  active  service 
during  the  War,  and  all  of  them  are  under 
the  care  of  St.  Dunstan’s.  Although  it  is 
twenty'  years  since  the  War  began,  new 
cases  are  still  regularly  coming  in.  Almost 
invariably,  it  is  stated,  these  are  men  whose 
eyesight  was  slightly'  affected  as  a  result  of 
the  War  and  who  have  now,  after  all  these 
y'ears,  gone  completely  blind. 

At  the  end  of  the  War  there  were  about 
1,500  cases.  By  1921  the  numbers  had  risen 
to  1,772,  and,  since  then,  there  has  been  a 
gradual  increase  each  year  until  the  pres¬ 
ent  figure  of  nearly  2,000  has  been  reached. 

Professor  Thomas  Gillman  Moorhead, 
the  new  President  of  the  British  Medical 
Association,  had  for  many'  y'ears  an  im¬ 
mense  practice  as  a  consulting  physician  in 
Dublin.  Then  his  sight,  which  had  always 
been  bad,  failed  him  through  overstrain, 
and  now  he  is  practically  blind.  He  is  still 
able  to  make  diagnoses  and  treat  patients, 
how’ever,  with  the  help  of  another  doctor, 
who  makes  the  actual  examinations,  and,  as 
Professor  of  Medicine  in  Dublin  Univer¬ 
sity,  he  still  examines  students,  whose 
papers  are  read  to  him.  He  is  fifty-five, 
enjoys  winter  sports,  and,  until  he  lost  his 
sight,  w'as  a  keen  fisherman. 

News  has  been  received  that  Miss  Betty 
Hirsch,  Director  of  the  Silex  School  in 
Berlin,  left  that  position  October  1.  The 
Silex  School,  established  during  the  War, 
specialized  in  the  training  of  blind  men 
as  stenographers,  many  of  whom  were  suc¬ 
cessfully  placed  in  municipal  offices,  banks, 
and  other  bxisiness  organizations. 
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A.  A.  W.  B.  RESOLUTIONS 

Among  the  resolutions  passed  at  the 
Biennial  Convention  of  the  American  As¬ 
sociation  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  in  Rich¬ 
mond,  in  June,  were  the  following: 

Uniform  Type  Committee 

That  the  following  recommendations  of 
the  special  Uniform  Type  Committee  be 
and  hereby  adopted  by  the  American  As¬ 
sociation  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  : 

1.  That  the  present  type  committee  be 
superseded  by  a  committee  of  five,  two  to 
be  appointed  by  the  American  Association 
of  Workers  for  the  Blind;  two  by  the 
American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the 
Blind,  and  one  by  the  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind,  with  authority  to  act  in 
behalf  of  the  braille  readers  and  all  agencies 
interested  in  the  maintenance  of  a  standard 
braille  code ; 

2.  That  the  members  of  such  committee 
serve  for  a  term  of  two  years  or  until  suc¬ 
cessors  are  appointed  except  that  the  first 
members  appointed  by  the  American  As¬ 
sociation  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  shall 
not  hold  office  until  June  20,  1934,  or  until 
successors  are  appointed ; 

3.  That  a  majority  of  the  members  be 
blind  and  be  proficient  braille  readers; 

4.  That  the  two  members  appointed  by 
the  American  Association  of  Instructors  of 
the  Blind  shall  be  an  instructor  and  a  li¬ 
brarian;  and  the  two  members  appointed 
by  the  American  Association  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind  shall  be  a  braille  embosser  and 
a  home  teacher,  unless  in  the  opinion  of  the 
appointing  powers  this  restriction  unduly 
limits  them  in  their  choice  of  persons  for 
the  committee ; 

5.  That  this  committee  shall  have  the 
power  to  choose  its  own  chairman;  and  to 
co-opt  sub-committees  on  musical,  mathe¬ 
matical,  and  other  special  notations  when 
occasion  warrants; 

6.  That  this  committee  submit  a  report 
annually  to  the  organizations  appointing  its 
membership ; 

7.  That  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  be  requested  to  act  as  the  secretariate 
for  the  committee,  and  be  subject  therein 
to  the  direction  of  the  committee,  save 
that  expenditures  of  money  shall  be  gov¬ 


erned  by  arrangements  to  be  agreed  on  I  socii 
between  the  three  organizations  sponsoring  !  this 
the  committee ;  [  ranj 

8.  That  this  committee  be  authorized  and  )  be  s 

instructed  to  select  and  appoint  a  Referee  \  the 

who  shall  be  an  expert  reader  of  braille,  I  of  I 

in  order  to  make  prompt  decision  on  all  {■  Ass 

questions  of  form  and  practice  in  accord-  ]  the 

ance  with  the  code  of  rules,  established  by  f  mol 

the  Uniform  Type  Committee  for  Standard  sue 
English  Braille — all  grades.  I  ord 

The  decisions  of  the  Referee  are  to  be  of  j 
binding  on  the  presses  printing  books,  sub-  I  be 
mitted  to  all  such  presses  and  to  all  the  f  inf 


members  of  the  committee  set  up  by  this  !  the 

resolution.  The  decisions  of  the  Referee  are  i  woi 

to  remain  binding  until  subjected  to  review 
and  modification  or  reversal  by  the  afore-  L  ^  ^ 
said  committee.  ,  '■ 


The  remuneration  of  the  Referee  shall  be  '  sul 
fixed  and  paid  by  the  presses  printing  books  bli 
together  with  all  expenses  incidental  to  ;  sh( 
the  proper  performance  of  his  duties.  5  tlu 

I  ap 

U.  8.  Civil  Service  to 

That  the  American  Association  of  Work-  sul 
ers  for  the  Blind  organize  a  committee  of  As 
at  least  five  persons  to  represent  the  As-  foi 

sociation  on  certain  necessary  conferences 


with  the  Secretary  of  the  United  States 
Civil  Service  Commission,  the  Federal  Ap¬ 
pointing  Officers  of  the  Executive  Depart-  i  of 
ments  and  President  of  the  United  States,  p  re 


to  have  as  its  fixed  goal  the  securing  of  an  I  an 
Executive  order  from  the  President  of  the  Ai 
United  States  similar  to  the  one  issued  on  I  pv 
December  first,  1908,  regarding  the  ad-  th 
mission  of  deaf-mutes  to  Civil  Service  Ex-  wi 

aminations.  ;  th 

1  of 

Talking  Books  bi 

That  we,  the  members  of  the  American  G 

Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  in  !  m 
convention  assembled,  urgently  request 
that  the  Library  of  Congress  devote  a  por- 


tion  of  the  Pratt-Smoot  law  funds  to  the  t 
publication  of  the  so-called  “Talking  ■- 
Books”  to  the  end  that  literature  in  this 
form  may  be  made  available  to  the  thou¬ 
sands  of  blind  people  now  deprived  of  the  > 
comfort  and  enjoyment  of  books. 

Hereditary  Syphilis 

That  this  A.ssociation  reque.sts  the  House  , 
of  Delegates  of  the  American  Medical  As- 
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sociation  to  appoint  a  committee  to  take 
this  subject  under  advisement  and  to  ar¬ 
range  methods  by  which  co-operation  may 
be  secured  through  the  combined  efforts  of 
the  National  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Blindness,  the  American  Social  Hygiene 
Association,  and  professional  societies  of 
the  syphilologists,  obstetricians,  ophthal- 
raologusts,  public  health  organizations  and 
such  other  organizations  as  can  help,  in 
order  that  blood  examinations  may  be  made 
of  all  pregnant  women  so  that  methods  may 
be  arranged  for  the  treatment  of  all  those 
infected  with  syphilis,  thereby  preventing 
the  blindness  and  other  tragedies  which 
would  otherwise  inevitably  follow. 

Vocational  Guidance 

This  this  Association  believes  that  the 
subject  of  Vocational  Guidance  both  for 
blind  children  and  for  blinded  adults 
should  receive  careful  study,  and  that  for 
the  purpose  of  such  study,  the  President 
appoint  a  committee  of  three  (3)  members 
to  make  sucb  a  study,  and  to  report  the  re¬ 
sults  thereof  at  the  next  meeting  of  this 
Association,  with  such  recommendations 
for  action  as  it  may  think  advisable. 

Workshop  Code 

That  the  President  appoint  a  committee 
of  seven,  with  power  to  act,  who  shall  be 
representative  of  workshops  for  the  blind, 
and  who  shall  work  in  co-operation  with  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  for  the 
purpase  of  establishing  a  code  of  fair  prac¬ 
tice  of  the  various  phases  of  work  among 
workshops  for  the  blind  and  for  the  fur¬ 
ther  purpose  of  considering  the  advisability 
of  taking  steps  to  secure  a  portion  of  the 
broom  business  of  the  Federal  and  State 
Governments;  and  that  action  by  this  com¬ 
mittee  may  be  approved  by  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind  in  order  to  effect  its 
ends  without  delay. 
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Housemother  or  Guide — S  i  g  h  t  e  d 
woman,  experienced  with  blind  persons, 
wishes  permanent  position  in  institution  or 
private  home  as  housemother  or  companion. 
Has  linen-room  and  dispensary  experience ; 
is  competent  guide,  willing  to  travel.  C.  A. 
B.,  c/o  Outlook  for  the  Blind. 

Field  Agent  or  Home  Teacher — ^Young 
woman,  college  graduate  with  social  work 
training  and  experience  in  social  agencies 
for  the  seeing  desires  position  as  home 
teacher  or  field  agent.  Has  useful  vision. 
Violet  Bushan,  1749  Preston  Place,  St. 
Louis,  Missouri. 

Teacher — Woman  with  college  educa¬ 
tion  and  teaching  experience  in  high  school 
subjects  w'ill  offer  services  for  one  year  as 
teacher  in  a  school  for  the  blind  for  daily 
transportation  and  maintenance,  in  order 
to  prove  her  efficiency  and  make  permanent 
contacts.  Has  partial  vision.  W.  M.  E., 
e/o  Outlook  for  the  Blind. 

Manager  or  Instructor  —  Partially 
sighted  man,  formerly  manager  and  in¬ 
structor  in  a  broom  factory,  experienced 
in  mop-making  and  rug-weaving  and  also, 
ill  the  purchase  of  institution  supplies, 
wishes  position  in  an  institution  or  a  fac¬ 
tory.  Has  sufficient  sight  to  drive  a  truck. 
R.  H.  Alcox,  Range  Broom  Factory,  Chis¬ 
holm,  Minnesota. 


WHAT  SHALL  WE  DO  WITH  OUR  BLIND  BABIES? 

By  Harriet  Totman 

Help  For  parents  and  teachers  oF  pre-school  blind  children! 

Reprinted  From  the  "Outlook  For  the  Blind”  Price  15  cents 


ANOTHER  OPINION  ON  DR.  CUTS- 
FORTH'S  BOOK 

One  of  our  readers  contributes  the  following 
thoughts  on  The  Blind  in  School  and  Society, 
by  T.  I).  Cutsforth: 

There  is  very  little  use  in  anyone’s  berating 
our  schools  for  the  blind,  their  leaders  and 
teachers,  for  they  can  accomplish  only  that 
which  has  been  determined  already  by  habits 
fixed  in  children’s  pre-school  years.  Dr.  Cuts¬ 
forth  is  right,  it  seems  to  me,  in  stating  that 
the  congenitally  blind  cannot  become  aware  of 
the  world  they  live  in  through  the  unreal 
terminology  of  the  sighted.  They  must  dis¬ 
cover  it  through  touching,  measuring,  hearing, 
tasting,  smelling,  and  sensing  the  concrete. 
This  “experiencing”  begins  practically  at  birth. 
What  a  task  for  intelligent  parents!  What 
need  for  understanding  discipline  of  emotion¬ 
ally  disturbed  parents!  What  urgent  need  foi- 
the  protection  and  guidance  of  unintelligent 
parents  and  their  blind  baby !  Can  anytliing  be 
more  detrimental  to  the  development  of  a 
child’s  (be  he  blind  or  sighted)  acquisitiveness, 
his  desire  to  try  life  on  his  own,  than  the 
apprehensiveness  which  is  so  often  injected 
into  his  consciousness  by  fearful  parents?  Can 
anything  be  more  disastrous  than  the  parental 
determination  to  force  infantile  helplessness  on 
a  growing  child?  In  the  case  of  blind  babies 
this  would  become  all  the  more  disastrous,  for 
the  stimuli  from  a  beckoning  world  are  limited 
anjTvay,  and  the  endless  “Don’t,”  “Let  mother 
do  it,”  “You’ll  hurt  yourself,”  “You  can’t  do 
it,”  etc.,  result  in  a  lessening  of  activity  and 
outgoing  energy  that  is  bound  to  lead  to  a 
day-dreaming  idleness,  the  unhappy  effects  of 
which  are  known  only  too  well  to  the  sighted 
and  the  blind  alike. 

Rather  than  blame  the  schools,  let  us  see 
what  can  be  done  for  children  of  pre-school 
age,  so  that  when,  later  they  do  enter  an  insti¬ 
tution  they  will  be  able  to  assimilate  the  max¬ 
imum  good  that  the  curriculum  has  to  offer. 
Rather  than  blame  the  schools,  let  us  try  to 
get  hold  of  the  kind  of  mother  who,  when  her 
boy  is  nine  years  old,  still  takes  him  on  her 
lap  as  she  did  when  he  was  nine  months.  Let 
us  prevent  a  mother  attitude  which  holds  out 
a  steadying  hand  to  her  son  of  twenty-two 
every  time  he  rises  from  his  chair.  Let  us 
banish  the  mother  indulgence  that  takes  shoes 


and  stockings  from  her  three-year-old’s  hands  | 
and  says,  “It  takes  you  too  long.”  Let  us  in-  I 
ject  wholesomeness  into  a  parental  hesitancy  j 
to  accompany  the  child  on  its  voyage  of  sexual  I 
discovery'.  While  no  one  wishes  to  discount  I 
the  tender  feeling  that  is  bound  up  in  parental  | 
errors  of  attitude,  and  while  dealing  with  them  I 
will  call  for  utmost  delicacy  and  patience,  yet, 
the  parents  themselves  will  prefer  good  re-  | 
suits  to  bad  ones,  once  their  reasoning  powers 
have  been  set  into  action.  And  so  far  as  the  I 
unintelligent  parent  is  concerned,  even  he  can  !i 
be  appealed  to  through  his  childlike  pride  in 
the  performance  of  his  baby’. 

As  I  see  it,  there  are  two  extremes  for  the 
congenitally  blind — a  good  beginning  with  a  t 
l)ossibility  of  good  maturity — that  is,  an  active,  j 
useful,  contented  life;  and  a  bad  beginning  r 
with,  probably,  a  bad  maturity — that  is,  idle¬ 
ness,  apprehension,  day-dreaming,  depression. 
Between  the  good  beginning  and  the  good  ma¬ 
turity,  the  schools  for  the  blind  play  their  i 
best  j)art.  Between  the  bad  beginning  and  the  j. 
poor  maturity  (if  a  stunted  pre-school  expe¬ 
rience  can  ever  lead  to  a  maturity),  the  schools 
do  what  little  they  can  to  ease  the  individual 
failure. 

Perhaps  I  am  far  from  shore  but,  running 
the  risk  of  censure,  I  should  like  to  suggest  ) 
the  possibility  of  having  each  blind-bom  baby 
and  each  baby  blinded  in  infancy,  as  well  as 
each  child  in  pre-school  years,  reported  by 
physicians  and  hospitals  to  the  State  Council, 
just  as  it  is  obligatory  for  physicians  to  report  . 
cases  of  tuberculosis.  The  data  would  auto-  i 
matieally  be  passed  on  to  a  special  depart-  [ 
ment  conducted  by  a  psychologist  and  psy-  ^ 
chiatrist,  with  properly  trained  workers  to  assist  t 
them.  The  contact  with  parents  could  be  made  ] 
immediately  through  locally  authorized  work-  ] 
ers  if  these  are  available — and  the  good  work  I 
of  parental  guidance  would  start.  This  pre-  I 
school  study  and  training  period  cannot  but  f 
prove  to  be  of  tremendous  help  to  the  schools 
for  the  blind,  for  they  would  not  be  asked  or 
expected  to  develop  a  personality  except  on 
sound  foundations. 

I  am  interested,  also,  in  another  point  men-  i 
tinned  by  Dr.  Cutsforth — that  of  the  con¬ 
genitally  blind’s  mental  loneliness.  He  makes  i 
no  compromise  in  declaring  that  they  are  defi-  = 
nitely  barred  from  much  of  what  life  has  to 
(Continued  on  page  199) 
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News  items  from  agencies  for  the  Mind  in  all  parts  of  the  country  are  desired 
for  these  pages.  All  manuscripts  should  he  in  the  Editor’s  hands  four  weeks 
before  the  date  of  publication. 


Ohio  Commission  for  the  Blind — Drs.  Albert 
D.  Frost,  of  Columbus,  and  Ralph  C.  Wise,  of 
Mansfield,  have  recently  been  appointed  by 

I  Governor  White  of  Ohio  to  fill  vacancies  exist¬ 
ing  on  the  Board  of  the  Ohio  Commission  for 
the  Blind.  Both  physicians  are  prominent  ocu¬ 
lists  and  have  long  been  identified  with  work 
for  the  blind  in  the  state.  Dr.  Frost  is  Consult¬ 
ing  Ophthalmologist  for  the  Ohio  State  School 
I  for  the  Blind  and  has  rendered  a  signal  service 
j  to  the  Commission  in  previous  years  in  clinical 
work  in  and  around  Franklin  County.  Dr.  Wise 
has  been  identified  with  the  development  of 
sight-saving  classes  in  north  central  Ohio  and 
has  also  been  of  great  service  in  the  prevention 
work  of  the  Commission.  Mr.  W.  G.  Scar- 
I  berry,  newly  appointed  superintendent  of  the 
*  Ohio  State  School  for  the  Blind,  becomes  a 
[  member  of  the  Commission  ex  officio.  The  other 
L  members  of  the  Ohio  Commis.sion  are:  Mrs.  C. 

I  \V.  Garver,  Ashland,  Ohio;  Mrs.  E.  B.  Palmer, 

I  Cleveland,  Ohio;  and  Mr.  Walter  Schmitt, 
j  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  .  .  .  Seveial  novelties  recently 
I  brought  out  by  the  Department  of  Home  In- 
!  dustries  have  met  with  a  very  kindly  response 
j  from  the  buying  ])ublic,  and  additional  em¬ 
ployees  have  been  added  to  the  staff  at  head- 
[  fliiarteis  to  take  care  of  increased  nctivitit*s. 

f  Hadleg  Correspondence  School  for  the  Blind 
—On  June  10  Mr.  William  A.  Hadley,  Prin¬ 
cipal  of  the  School,  received  the  degree  of 
L.H.D.,  honoris  causa,  at  Beloit  College.  .  .  . 
The  officers  of  the  Hadley  Correspondence 
I  School  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  blind  per¬ 
sons  who  might  be  interested  in  a  home  study 
i  course  in  Home  Economics  and  in  a  course  in 
s  Sociology,  as  they  are  seriously  considering 
these  courses  if  the  demand  is  large  enough  to 
justify  the  expense. 

^  Delaware  Commission  for  the  Blind — More 

I  than  150  men,  women,  and  children  have  been 
entertained  at  Camp  Landis,  the  summer  camp 


for  the  blind  near  Centreville,  Delaware.  For 
some  this  is  their  first  season,  while  for  the 
majority,  their  fourth  season  at  Camp  Landis. 
Each  group  found  the  two  weeks  all  too  short 
and  declared  this  season  to  be  the  happiest  of 
all.  Miss  Louise  Meneely,  a  student  at  Bryn 
Mawr,  was  employed  as  reader  and  entertainer 
and  got  up  many  delightful  pastimes  for  the 
guests.  The  Two  O’clock  Club,  sponsored  by 
Mrs.  Irenee  du  Pont,  Chairman  of  the  Dela¬ 
ware  Commission  for  the  Blind,  and  the  Lions 
Clubs  have  also  enlivened  the  blind  guests  with 
their  frequent  entertainments.  As  the  camp  has 
grown,  the  Commission  is  considering  another 
location,  perhaps  the  seashore,  where  it  will  be 
]>ossible  to  accommodate  the  guests  for  more 
than  the  usual  two  weeks. 

Michigan  Employment  Institution  for  the 
Blind — Governor  Comstock  of  Michigan  has 
iwommended  an  appropriation  of  $150,000  to 
be  used  for  erecting  additional  buildings  for  the 
Michigan  Employment  Institution  for  the 
Blind.  It  is  felt  that  these  buildings  are  sorely 
needed,  and  tentative  plans  include  a  new  fire¬ 
proof  factory,  a  training  building  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  training  blind  men  and  women,  and  an 
experimental  shop.  It  is  also  hoped  that  there 
will  be  an  adequate  building  to  house  the 
libiary. 

Oklahoma  Commission  for  the  Adult  Blind — 
The  Biennial  Convention  of  the  Oklahoma  State 
Association  for  the  Blind  will  be  held  at  Shaw¬ 
nee,  Oklahoma,  October  10  and  11,  1933. 

Perkins  Institution — Two  new  members  have 
been  appointed  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
Perkins  Institution:  Mrs.  Homer  Gage,  of  Wor¬ 
cester,  appointed  by  Governor  Ely  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  and  Miss  Rosanna  Thorndike, 
appointed  by  the  Board.  Mrs.  Gage  has  been 
interested  in  work  for  the  blind  in  Worcester 
for  many  years  through  her  connection  with 
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the  Worcester  Association  for  the  Blind  and 
with  the  Memorial  Homes.  She  is  also  a  trustet* 
of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  and 
of  the  National  Braille  Press.  Miss  Thorndike 
represents  the  third  generation  of  her  family 
actively  engaged  in  the  management  of  the  In¬ 
stitution  as  members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
and  has  l)een  interested  in  the  Nursery  for  the 
Blind  in  Farmington,  Connecticut,  and  in  work 
for  the  war-blind.  She  is  now  a  member  of  the 
Massachu.setts  Association  for  Promoting  the 
Interests  of  the  Adult  Blind.  .  .  .  This  last 
June  brought  the  retirement  of  six  valued  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  staff  who  have  been  connected  with 
the  School  in  one  capacity  or  another  for  a 
great  many  years.  They  are:  Miss  Helen  M. 
Abbott,  teacher  of  music  theory  and  history, 
and  music  librarian  for  thiyty-five  years;  Mrs. 
Cora  L.  Gleason,  home  visitor  and  housemother 
alternately  for  the  better  part  of  forty  years; 
Miss  Cornelia  M.  Loring,  housemother  in  the 
Girls’  Kindergarten  for  forty  years;  Miss 
Lenna  Swinerton,  teacher  of  corrective  gym¬ 
nastics  for  forty  years;  Miss  Minnie  C.  Tucker, 
teacher  of  music  in  the  Lower  School  for  thirty- 
three  years;  and  Miss  Nettie  B.  Yose,  house¬ 
mother  in  the  Boys’  Kindergarten  for  fifty 
years.  ...  In  the  spring  of  1933  special  sur¬ 
veys  were  made  of  the  School  from  the  point 
of  view  of  posture  correction.  Dr.  Frank  R. 
Ober,  the  orthopedic  consultant  for  Perkins, 
made  recommendations  for  special  treatment  of 
all  those  pupils  who  need  po.sture  training. 

Braille  Club  of  Pasadena — It  was  reported 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Club,  held  last 
June,  that  fifteen  new  members  had  been  added. 
At  the  meeting  a  reelection  of  the  officers  for 
the  past  year  was  unanimously  voted.  .  .  .  An 
entertainment  or  play  is  being  planned  to  be 
given  in  the  fall,  with  the  objective  of  demon¬ 
strating  what  some  of  the  members  can  do  in 
spite  of  their  handicap. 

Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind — Sixteen 
pupils  were  graduated  from  the  Tennessee 
School  for  the  Blind  at  the  commencement  exer¬ 
cises  held  last  spring.  This  is  the  largest  gradu¬ 
ating  class  in  the  history  of  the  School.  IMuch 
to  the  surprise  and  enthusiasm  of  the  students 


and  members  of  the  alumni  present,  Mr.  I.  S. 
Wampler,  Superintendent  of  the  School,  an¬ 
nounced  the  award,  made  by  Mr.  Walter  6. 
Holmes,  of  fifty  dollars  each  to  the  boy  and  the 
girl  who  had  accomplished  most  during  the  past 
year,  and  ten  dollars  each  to  the  boy  and  the 
girl  who  liad  done  the  most  to  uplift  the  morale 
of  the  institution.  Due  to  close  competition,  the 
fifty-dollai-  award  for  the  girls  was  divided, 
eacli  of  two  jnipils  eligible  receiving  twenty-five 
dollars.  brother  of  Mr.  Holmes,  who  is  a 
former  Tennesseean,  once  attended  the  Tennes¬ 
see  School  for  the  Blind,  and  the  prizes  are  in 
the  nature  of  a  memorial  to  this  brother.  It  is 
expected  that  the  award  will  be  made  perma¬ 
nent  and  the  prizes  be  known  as  the  Holmes 
Scholarships.  Certificates  of  proficiency  were 
awarded  for  manual  training,  piano,  piano-tun¬ 
ing,  and  tyjjewriting. 

I^enusiflcania  Association  for  the  Blind 
(Northampton  Counti/  Branch) — The  new  ad¬ 
dress  of  the  Northhampton  County  Branch  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Association  is  Room  311,  Odd 
Fellows  Building,  Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania. 

Eastern  Washington  Association  for  the 
Blind — Mr.  Lyle  G.  Von  Erichsen,  of  Spokane, 
was  elected  President  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Association  in  June,  replacing  Mrs.  E.  S. 
Thornton.  Mrs.  A.  G.  Smith  will  continue  in 
the  capacity  of  Corresponding  Secretary  and 
Treasurer,  as  will  Miss  Pearl  Loomis  in  that  of 
home  teacher. 

Lighthouse  for  the  Blind  of  New  Orleans — 
Dr.  J.  W.  Koelle  is  now  President  of  the  Light¬ 
house,  replacing  Mr.  B.  W.  Cason. 

Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Charities — That  branch 
of  the  Bureau  which  handles  work  for  the  blind 
and  the  handicapped  is  now  known  as  the  De- 
pai'tment  for  the  Blind  and  Crippled,  instead 
of  the  Headquarters  for  the  Blind. 

Florida  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind 
— This  association  is  now  called  the  Florida  As¬ 
sociation  of  Workers  for  the  Blind — Miami 
Lighthouse.  Judge  D.  J.  Heffernan  is  the  new 
President,  replacing  Mr.  Thomas  E.  Grady. 
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Colorado  State  Commission  for  the  Blind — 
\Irs.  Lucy  F.  Hall,  of  Denver,  was  appointed 
a  member  of  the  State  Commission  for  the 
Blind,  to  fill  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  death 
of  Mr.  H.  H.  Brooks,  blind  attorney  of  Ord- 
way,  Colorado,  whose  term  was  due  to  expire 
in  June,  1934.  Another  new  member  of  the 
Commission  is  Mr.  A.  E.  Carson,  of  Denver, 
who  was  appointed  in  June  to  fill  the  vacancy 
oeeasioned  by  the  expiration  of  Mr.  Emil  W. 
Pfeiffer’s  term.  Mr.  Carson’s  term  is  for  the 
period  ending:  June  2,  1938. 

Missouri  (Commission  for  the  Blind — On  July 
1,  the  administrative  offices  of  the  Missouri 
Commission  for  the  Blind  w'ere  moved  from 
1722  Olive  Street  to  3858  Westminster  Place, 
St.  Louis.  The  new  quarters  occupy  the  entire 
ground  floor  of  an  old  building  with  light,  airy, 
spacious  rooms  and,  in  addition  to  housing  more 
adequately  these  state  offices  at  a  saving  in  the 
monthly  rental,  are  more  accessible  to  the  blind 
])eople.  Tlie  industrial  departments  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  have  also  changed  their  location  and 
are  now  housed  in  a  new,  modern  factory  build¬ 
ing  at  2832-34  Washington  Avenue,  St.  Louis. 

.  .  .  The  Home  Industries  Department  has  a 
frontage  of  fifty  feet  on  one  of  the  busiest 
downtown  thoroughfares,  wdth  window’  space 
for  an  attractive  display  of  blind-made  articles. 
The  new  site  provides  for  a  workroom  for  the 
blind  w’omen  (the  first  in  the  state),  and  the 
appearance  of  blind  women  at  work  is  expected 
to  serve  as  a  medium  to  advertise  their  dexter¬ 
ity.  .  .  .  The  St.  Louis  broomshop  is  also 
housed  in  this  building,  with  floor  space  of  5900 
square  feet,  covering  two  floors.  Recreation 
rooms  have  been  provided  for  the  white  and 
colored  men,  where  they  will  have  comfortable 
and  attractive  places  to  gather  during  the  lunch 
hour.  Radios  and  Victrolas  have  been  installed, 
and  arrangements  are  being  completed  to  serve 
coffee  and  have  the  daily  newspapers  read  to 
those  who  are  interested. 

Topeka  Association  of  the  Blind  for  Service 
—Miss  Lovelia  Hilty,  of  Topeka,  has  been 
elected  President  of  the  Topeka  Association  of 
the  Blind  for  Service,  succeeding  Mr.  J.  W. 
Grant. 


West  Virginia  State  Schools  for  the  Deaf  and 
the  Blind — In  August  Dr.  A.  E.  Krause  suc¬ 
ceeded  Mr.  Parley  DeBerry  as  Superintendent 
of  the  West  Virginia  State  Schools  for  the 
Deaf  and  the  Blind.  .  .  .  The  Schools’  depart¬ 
ment  of  piano-tuning  has  been  discontinued 
because  it  was  felt  that  this  trade  is  so  decreas¬ 
ing  in  opportunities  for  the  blind  as  to  not  war¬ 
rant  the  course.  The  course  in  piano-tuning 
will  probably  be  replaced  by  one  more  in  line 
with  present  and  future  demand  for  service. 

.  .  .  Certain  changes  are  contemplated  in  class 
schedules  which  w’ill  afford  younger  pupils 
shorter  school  periods  and  more  supervised 
play.  Also,  something  of  the  honor  system  will 
be  introduced  for  the  older  pupils — that  is,  they 
will  be  permitted  to  attend  churches  of  their 
choice  in  town  and  to  have  other  privileges  and 
responsibilities  according  to  their  merits.  .  .  . 
Emphasis  is  being  placed  on  vocational  work, 
and  Mr.  McAllister  has  been  appointed  Voca¬ 
tional  Principal  of  the  two  Schools  to  outline 
recommendations  for  wider  training  in  the  vari¬ 
ous  industrial  arts  of  the  handicapped. 

Netc  York  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the 
Blind — At  the  meeting  of  the  Institute’s  Alumni 
Association  held  in  June,  it  w’as  announced  that 
the  Alumni  Fund,  Inc.,  had  been  organized  to 
assist  worthy  graduates  to  become  self-support¬ 
ing  and  to  help  those  who  might  be  in  distress. 
This  organization  is  believed  to  be  the  first  of 
its  character  that  has  been  established  by  the 
alumni  of  a  school  for  the  blind.  .  .  .  The  In¬ 
stitute’s  usual  summer  session  was  held  July  10 
to  August  18,  thirty  pupils  being  enrolled.  Be¬ 
sides  mornings  of  earnest  school  work,  there 
W’ere  provided  much  recreation  and  interesting 
and  educational  relaxation  for  each  of  the 
afternoons  and  many  of  the  evenings,  including 
swimming,  picnics,  excursions,  and  concerts.  The 
excursions  included  trips  to  airports,  to  an 
agricultural  experimental  station,  to  radio 
broadcasting  stations,  and  a  boat  ride  up  the 
Hudson. 

Caruidian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind — 
The  sales  of  the  “Home  Workers”  Basket  De¬ 
partment  of  the  Ontario  Division  amounted  to 
more  than  $46,400,  a  decrease  of  approximately 
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$5,000  over  the  sales  of  the  previous  year.  .  .  . 
The  Basketry  Department  of  the  Western 
Division  can  now  scarcely  be  recognized  as 
such.  This  is  due  to  the  introduction,  by  Mr. 
Williamson,  of  the  manufacturing  of  metal 
dust-pans  and  patented  fire  kindlers,  and  the 
assembling  of  divisions  for  egg  cartons.  These 
added  industries  will  not  only  take  care  of  the 
slack  period  in  this  department  but  will  also 
provide  additional  employment  for  blind 
people.  .  .  .  Concession  stands  are  being 
opened  in  two  high  schools  this  month,  making, 
in  all,  three  of  these  stands  operated  by  blind 
persons  in  the  high  schools  of  Winnipeg. 

Toledo  Society  for  the  Blind — Due  to  there 
being  so  few  blind  children  in  Toledo,  the  state 
has  decided  to  discontinue  the  Braille  Classes  at 
the  Franklin  School.  There  are  three  blind  cbil- 
dren  who  will  now  attend  the  State  School  for 
the  Blind,  in  Columbus. 

St.  Louis  Society  for  the  Blind — The  annual 
award  of  the  Robert  Johnston  Prizes  was  made 
in  cash  awards  amounting  to  one  hundred 
dollars.  Two  contests  were  offered;  one  w’as 
open  to  blind  men  and  women  of  St.  Louis  who 
had  shown  the  greatest  degree  of  self-help 
efficiency;  the  other,  in  two  parts,  was  for  the 
best  poster  on  prevention  of  blindness,  the  first, 
open  to  advanced  art  pupils  of  St.  Louis  and 
St.  Louis  County,  and  the  second,  to  all  high 
school  pupils  of  St.  Louis  and  St.  Louis 
County.  On  the  same  evening  the  prizes  were 
awarded,  Mr.  Robert  .Johnston,  President  of 
the  St.  Louis  Society  for  the  Blind,  and  donor 
of  the  Robert  Johnston  Prizes,  was  presented 
with  a  loving  cup  from  the  Directors  of  the 
Society.  The  cup  was  presented  by  Dr.  Lewis 
H.  Carris,  Managing  Director  of  the  National 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness. 

National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blind¬ 
ness — In  June  the  Leslie  Dana  Gold  Medal, 
awarded  annually  for  the  most  outstanding 
achievements  in  the  prevention  of  blindness 
and  the  conservation  of  vision,  was  presented  to 
Dr.  William  H.  Luedde,  director  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  ophthalmology  in  the  St.  Louis  Uni¬ 
versity  School  of  Medicine.  The  Medal  is  one  of 
the  most  highly  prized  marks  of  recognition  in 


the  entire  public  health  field.  The  award  was 
presented  by  Dr.  Lewis  H.  Carris,  Managing  | 
Director  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Pre¬ 
vention  of  Blindness. 

Oregon  Blind  Trades  School — Last  May  the 
Oregon  Blind  Trades  School  (formerly  the 
Oregon  Employment  Institution  for  the  Blind) 
held  a  three-day  working  exhibit  of  articles 
made  by  the  members  of  the  School,  in  the 
Meier  &  Frank  auditorium.  There  were  some 
interesting  daily  programs  of  instrumental  and 
vocal  music,  and  discussions  by  Miss  Anna  Lee 
Snyder,  blind  psychic.  The  activities  of  the 
workshops  were  simply  transferred  to  the  audi¬ 
torium,  the  blind  tradesmen  carrying  on,  as 
usual,  their  work  of  making  brooms,  caning 
chairs,  weaving  rugs  or  baskets,  tuning  pianos, 
and  making  mops  or  brushes.  Members  of  the 
Blind  School  Salesmen’s  Club  were  able  to  meet 
customers,  thereby  giving  the  people  of  Port¬ 
land  an  opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with 
the  authorized  sellers  of  the  School’s  products. 

Canadian  Federation  of  the  Blind — Mr. 
Phillip  E.  Layton,  of  Montreal,  was  elected 
President  of  the  Canadian  Federation  of  the 
Blind  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Federation, 
held  in  Regina  last  June.  Other  officers  are: 
Lord  Atholston,  Honorary  President ;  Mr.  J.  A. 
Conley,  of  Regina,  Vice-President;  Mr.  Har¬ 
vey  Smith,  of  Saint  John,  N.  B.,  Second  Vice- 
President;  Mr,  T.  R.  Fenton,  Montreal,  Federal 
Secretary. 


Grand  Rapids  Association  for  the  Blind  and 
for  Sight-conservation — The  activities  of  the 
Association’s  summer  school  w’ere  attended  by 
ninety-eight  boys  and  girls.  The  children  were 
divided  into  four  groups;  the  boys  and  the  girls 
each  being  divided  into  two  groups,  those  under 
twelve  years  of  age,  and  those  twelve  and  over. 
Each  child  attended  once  a  week,  a  few  who 
needed  work  with  both  the  younger  and  older 
groups  attending  more  often.  The  curriculum 
consisted  of  lessons  in  literary  work,  vocal  cul¬ 
ture,  piano,  health  education,  dancing,  swim¬ 
ming,  nature  study,  field  work,  handicrafts,  and 
hikes.  The  boys  were  taught  swimming  at  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and  the  girls,  at  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
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Several  children  received  their  swimmer’s  pins 
and  all  hut  ten  received  beginner’s  pins.  A  well- 
balanced  luncheon  was  served  each  day  in  the 
.tssociation’s  gardens.  At  the  close  of  the  sum¬ 
mer  there  was  marked  improvement  shown  in 
overcoming  mannerisms  and  in  self-reliance. 

Braille  Institute  of  America — Braille  books 
and  magazines  of  every  description  are  now 
available  to  the  blind  through  the  new  circulat¬ 
ing  library  recently  established  by  the  Braille 
Institute  of  America,  located  at  741  North  Ver¬ 
mont  Avenue,  Los  Angeles.  Applications  are  ac¬ 
cepted  at  the  Institute,  through  the  mail,  or  by 
telephone.  No  fee  is  charged.  Braille  readers 
residing  anywhere  in  the  nation  are  eligible  for 
enrollment,  but  for  economy’s  sake  lilind  read¬ 
ers  are  expected  to  borrow  books  from  the 
libraries  nearest  to  them  when  such  libraries 
can  supply  the  literature  desired  within  a  rea¬ 
sonable  length  of  time.  .  .  .  March  of  Events 
and  The  Braille  Mirror,  both  published  by  the 
Braille  Institute  of  America,  are  on  display  at 
the  Century  of  Progress  Exposition  in  Chicago, 
through  the  courtesy  of  Time,  Incorporated, 
publishers  of  the  magazines.  Time  and  Fortune. 

Connecticut  Board  of  Education  of  the  Blind 
—Miss  Fannie  Losee,  totally  blind,  of  Norwich, 
will  celebrate  in  November  her  eightieth  year 
as  a  reader  of  raised  type.  She  has  mastered  all 
embossed  types,  and  is  an  expert  finger-reader. 
In  spite  of  being  partially  deaf  and  confined  to 
a  wheelchair,  she  dispenses  kindly  and  homely 
philosophy  to  her  visitors. 

IN  THE  MORNING  MAIL 

{Continued  from  page  194) 

offer,  because  they  have  no  way  of  experienc¬ 
ing  it.  The  good  professor  waxes  a  bit  scath¬ 
ing  in  his  criticism  of  Helen  Keller’s  expression 
of  appreciation  of  beauty.  He  believes  that  a 
certain  mental  loneliness  is  reserved  for  the 
blind  and  for  them  alone.  He  scorns  the  misuse 
of  verbalism. 

There  is  no  doubt  about  there  being  a  great 
deal  of  truth  in  what  Dr.  Cutsforth  has  to  say, 
if  we  were  reasonable  and  reasoning  beings  in 
the  concrete  only.  But  do  we  have  to  bring 
proof  positive  to  every  situation,  to  every  emo¬ 
tion,  to  every  attempt  at  expression?  Are  we 
not  seeing  enough  these  days  of  the  paralyzing 


effect  of  too  uncompromising  analysis?  How 
many  Humpty-Dumpty’s  have  fallen  from  their 
little  walls,  never  to  be  put  together  again! 
Must  we  ever  keep  our  noses  to  the  grindstone 
of  fact  and  our  feet  chained  to  the  rock  of 
concrete  reality,  and  may  we  never  permit  our 
spirits  to  soar  where  they  will? 

In  my  contact  with  blind  people,  and  along 
the  whole  range  of  their  intelligence,  I  see  a 
quality  that  I  would  call  “sweetness  of  spirit.” 
It  is  the  kind  of  thing  that  makes  it  possible 
for  them  to  share  unstintingly  the  emotional  ex¬ 
periences  of  others,  borrowing,  as  it  were,  their 
reactions  to  a  given  situation.  Fundamentally, 

1  suppose,  it  is  prompted  by  an  enterprising 
faith.  I  cannot  prove  anything;  I  only  venture 
to  .say  that  even  though  the  congenitally  blind 
are  limited  in  their  capacity  to  grasp  the 
totality  of  objects  and  scenes,  yet  there  must 
be  in  them  a  method  for  experiencing  the  un¬ 
seen  that  we  may  do  well  to  evaluate  rightly. 
Human  nature  being  what  it  is,  there  may  be 
countless  ways  open  to  the  blind  that  are  as 
yet  closed  to  the  sighted,  ways  that  make 
possible  for  them  a  fulness  of  experience  of 
which  we  know  only  too  little. 

As  to  verbalism — why  worry  about  a  boy’s 
using  the  name  of  a  certain  color  to  indicate 
his  preference  in  ties?  “Green”  probably  means 
approval  from  his  family,  while  “red”  may 
register  defiance  or  disapproval.  Why  should 
we  be  upset  over  the  fact  that  color  can  have 
no  meaning  to  the  congenitally  blind?  Or  why 
should  we  worry  about  another  lad  who  wants 
to  go  to  the  seashore  to  see  what  it  is  like? 
The  important  things  are  that  he  will  hear 
the  sound  of  the  sea  and  will  feel  the  warmth 
of  the  sun  and  the  coolness  of  the  breezes  on 
his  face;  he  will  smell  and  inhale  deeply  the 
salty  freshness  of  the  air;  he  will  let  the  waves 
play  over  his  body,  and  his  hands  and  feet  will 
touch  the  sand.  All  these  are  much  more  mean¬ 
ingful  to  him  (if  he  is  receptive)  than  to  the 
sighted  who  tramp  along  in  their  heedless,  un¬ 
seeing,  taking-everything-for-granted  fashion. 
Our  blind  boy  will  be  conscious  of  the  presence 
of  many  people,  many  buildings,  new  sounds, 
new  sensations — and  the  result  will  be  his  ela¬ 
tion.  Add  to  his  immediate  experience  the 
vicarious  one,  absorbed  through  the  joyous  de¬ 
scriptions  and  exclamations  of  those  with  him, 
made  weighty  by  their  content  of  pleasure  to 
be  shared  (if  not  by  totally  comprehensible 
mental  images) — and  our  boy’s  cup  of  joy  in¬ 
deed  runneth  over.  And  why  not?  Out  of  our 
bounty,  can  we  not  be  as  genuinely  pleased  as 
he,  rather  than  questioning  the  value  of  his 
expressed  happiness? 

Anne  Vlachos,  Superintendent, 

Northampton  County  Branch, 

Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind 
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.1  Study  of  the  Deaf  in  England  and 
Wales  1930-1932,  a  report  by  Dr.  A.  Eieh- 
holz  to  the  Minister  of  Health  and  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Education,  has 
a  section  dealing  with  the  deaf-blind.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  this  report,  statistics  put  the 
number  of  blind-deaf  persons  in  England 
and  Wales  at  2,803,  of  whom  2,404  are 
considered  iinemployable. 

The  Law  Relating  to  the  Blind  by  Philip 
P.  Skottowe,  is  a  new  English  publication 
from  Butterworth  &  Company,  London. 
According  to  a  foreword  by  Captain  Ian 
Fraser,  this  book  “describes  the  rights  and 
duties  of  the  blind  in  a  readable  and  useful 
manner,  and  should  be  of  interest  and  use 
to  a  very  large  number  of  educated  blind 
persons  as  well  as  to  those  who  are  con¬ 
cerned  with  their  well-being.” 

The  New  Schools  of  New  Russia  by  Lucy 
L.  W.  Wilson,  published  in  1928  by  the 
Vanguard  Press,  New  York,  contains  a 
chapter  on  the  education  of  defectives  and 
of  the  gifted  in  Soviet  Russia.  In  this  chap¬ 
ter  is  described  an  experimental  school  for 
the  scientific  study  of  the  deaf-blind,  which, 
according  to  the  author,  is  far  ahead  of 
anything  she  has  seen  in  any  other  country. 

“Hereditary  Ophthalmologic  Defects” 
by  Drs.  R.  H.  Needham  and  A.  E.  Jackson 
is  found  in  the  March,  1933,  issue  of  the 
Texas  State  Journal  of  Medicine.  The  ar¬ 
ticle  is  a  discussion  of  various  eye  diseases 
which  are  said  to  be  tran.smis.sible  by  in¬ 
heritance. 

Dr.  Harvej'  D.  Lamb,  of  St.  Louis,  in  an 
article  “Foci  of  Attack  in  the  Prevention 
of  Blindness  in  Missouri”  in  the  Journal 


of  the  Missouri  State  Medical  Association 
for  November,  1932,  gives  a  brief  discus¬ 
sion  of  some  important  factors  in  the  pre¬ 
vention  of  blindness,  and  expresses  the 
oi)inion  that  between  45  and  50  per  cent  of 
all  blindness  in  this  country  is  preventable. 

The  Prevention  of  Blindness  f’ommittee 
of  the  Union  of  Counties  Associations  for  the 
Blind,  England,  has  just  issued  a  Report 
on  Hereditary  Blindness.  The  Chairman 
points  out  that  this  report  deals  only  with 
the  medical  aspect  of  hereditary  blindness, 
and  not  with  the  social  aspect.  There  are 
three  appendices ;  (1)  Particulars  Required 
for  Drawing  up  a  Pedigree;  (2)  Examina¬ 
tion  Blank  for  Admission  to  Register  of 
Blind  Persons;  (3)  Bibliography  on  Hered¬ 
itary  Blindness. 

The  Journal  of  Applied  Psychology  for 
April,  1933,  contains  an  article  “The  Tac¬ 
tual  Recognition  of  Embossed  Pictures  by 
Blind  Children”  by  Ralph  V.  Merry  and 
Frieda  Kiefer  Merrj’,  which  is  a  report  of 
experiments  carried  out  by  Perkins  Insti¬ 
tution.  The  authors  conclude  that  it  may 
be  of  value  to  make  use  of  embossed  de¬ 
signs  of  a  bi-dimensional  type  in  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  blind  children,  but  it  is  very 
doubtful  if  embossed  pictures  of  tri-dimen- 
sional  objects,  wherein  perspective  is  in¬ 
volved,  possess  any  real  meaning  for  chil¬ 
dren  without  sight  even  after  systematic 
instruction. 

“The  Blindness  of  Milton”  by  Dr.  W. 
H.  Wilmer,  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Institute 
of  the  History  of  Medicine,  (Johns  Hop¬ 
kins  University)  is  a  discussion  of  the 
probable  cause  of  Milton’s  blindness.  Dr. 
Wilmer  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  this 
cause  was  chronic  simple  glaucoma. 

Helga  Lende 
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A  NEW  BOOK  FOR  EDUCATORS 

The  Education  op  Visually  Handicapped 
Childken,  hjj  Ralph  Vickers  Mcrri/, 
M.A.,  D.E.  Harvard  University  Press, 
Cambridge,  1933.  213  pp.,  $2.50. 

Have  the  blind  at  last  come  into  their 
own  in  the  field  of  literature?  By  literature 
I  mean  not  fiction  but  fact.  We  have 
had  a  great  deal  of  romanced  blindnes:; 
since  the  War,  a  large  amount  of  biog- 
raphied  blindness  of  more  or  less  interest, 
and,  what  is  of  greater  value,  a  fairly  large 
delivery  of  monographed  science  and  his¬ 
tory  concerned  with  the  group  which  the 
storm  of  war  cast  up  high  on  the  shore  of 
public  attention.  We  have  had  a  transla¬ 
tion  of  Villey ’s  World  of  the  Blind,  we  have 
read  Ritchie’s  Concerning  the  Blind,  we 
have  read  with  tranquil  interest  French’s 
From  Homer  to  Helen  Keller,  we  have  been 
startled  by  Cutsforth’s  explosive  The 
Blind  in  School  and  Society,  and.  now,  we 
have  the  ordered  statement  of  educational 
results,  issued  by  Ralph  V.  Merry,  M.A.. 
D.E.  of  Harvard  University,  under  the 
title  The  Education  of  Visu(dly  Handi¬ 
capped  ('hildren.  A  considerable  grist,  is  it 
not?  All  of  it  interesting,  most  of  it  valua¬ 
ble.  .some  of  it  decidedly  provocative.  As 
a  work  of  reft'rence.  howt'ver,  almost  wholly 
devoted  to  tin*  history  of  education  of  the 
visually  handicapped  in  America  without 
special  reference  to  pet  hobbies  or  theories 
favored  by  the  author  himself,  and  wholly 
lacking  in  violent  objurgation  or  disillu- 
.sioned  cynicism,  Dr.  Merry’s  contribution 
must  take  high  rank. 

I  am  well  aware,  of  course,  that  my  judg¬ 
ment  is  liable  to  favorable  bias  because  of 
personal  acquaintance  with  Dr.  ^lerry  as 


also  because  he  is  a  son  of  my  own  Alma 
Plater.  He  was  born,  I  understand,  in  Ma¬ 
gog,  Quebec,  matriculated  from  Stanstead 
College,  graduated  from  McGill  University, 
where  he  also  took  his  Master’s  degree,  re¬ 
ceived  his  professional  teacher’s  diploma 
from  the  McGill  Normal  School,  and  then 
went  to  Harvard,  where  he  secured  his  de¬ 
gree  of  Doctor  of  Education.  (The  book 
under  discussion  is  the  thesis  submitted  in 
partial  satisfaction  of  the  requirements  for 
this  degree.)  Dr.  Merry’s  career  has  been 
one  of  uninterrupted  academic  success,  and 
we  blind  students  should,  and  do.  feel 
jiroud  of  him. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  my  readers  to 
know  that  Dr.  Merry  is  one  of  but  two 
blind  Canadians  (I  myself  happen  to  be 
the  other)  w’ho  have  secured  teacher’s  di¬ 
plomas  from  Canadian  colleges  of  educa¬ 
tion.  It  is  likely  that  we  are  a  species  of 
phoenix  with  the  difference  that  we  shall 
not  rise  renewed  and  refreshed  from  our 
own  ashes. 

In  The  Education  of  Visucilly  Handi¬ 
capped  Children  there  is  little  w'hich  may 
be  called  remarkable  in  the  way  of  new 
th(*ught  or  of  fresh  suggestion.  The  work 
has  its  greatest  value  in  that  it  resumes 
and  jilaces  in  clear  logical  order  the  results 
of  a  century  of  experiment  and  investiga¬ 
tion.  I  was  glad,  however,  to  note  that  the 
author’s  point  de  depart  is  stated  in  the 
two  following  sentences: 

“The  objective  in  the  eilucation  of  vis¬ 
ually  handicapped  children  should  not  be 
to  emphasize  their  differences  from  the  see¬ 
ing  but  rather  to  provide  the  means  for 
their  normal  social  development  so  that 
eventually  they  will  be  absorbed  into  or¬ 
dinary  society.” 

“The  old  conception  of  education  as  a 
period  of  discipline,  training,  and  prepara¬ 
tion  for  future  living  must  be  replaced  by 
the  newer  concept  that  education  is  life, 
and  therefore,  that  it  must  consist  of  real 
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experience  and  result  in  maximum  indi¬ 
vidual  social  development.” 

1  long  ago  personally  realized  tliat,  when 
all  is  said  and  done,  the  great  problem  con¬ 
fronting  the  blind  is  their  socialization. 
Any  scheme  which  fails  to  he  definitelj"  di¬ 
rected  to  this  objective  must  fail  because 
it  is  unscientific,  unsocial,  and  unjust.  Dr. 
Merry  has.  I  think,  done  as  much,  at  any 
rate,  by  his  moderation  in  statement  and 
logic  in  arrangement,  to  make  this  trutli 
apparent  as  has  Dr.  (’utsforth  by  his  more 
colorful,  and  certainly  more  violent,  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  same  text.  But  perhai)s 
both  these  writers  have  not  sufficiently  in¬ 
sisted  upon  the  obverse  of  the  medal.  1 
mean  that  no  socializing  activity  can  he 
productive  of  full  and  satisfactory  results 
unless  and  until  the  sighted  world  in  which 
w'e  blind  must  live  and  work  realizes  its 
own  responsibility  in  helping  on  the  ])roc- 
ess.  We  cannot  be  socialized  without  the 
consent  and  assistance  of  society.  I  wish 
someone  would  complete  the  study  by  writ¬ 
ing  a  book  from  society’s  point  of  view, 
or  rather  with  a  special  view  of  impressing 
upon  society  its  duty.  In  many  works  this 
duty  is  indicated,  of  course,  but  negatively 
and  by  inference.  What  we  need  is  a  posi¬ 
tive  recto  to  the  medal.  It  is  not  sufficient 
that  society  be  told  about  the  blind  as 
though  it  were  being  led  about  on  a  con¬ 
ducted  tour  of  curiosity.  It  must  be  made 
to  feel  that  it  is  the  chief  factor  in  the  so¬ 
lution  of  our  social  problem.  Dr.  ^Merry’s 
present  book,  to  him  who  reads  sympa¬ 
thetically,  shows  this  all  dowm  the  line,  biit 
I  could  wish  that  a  special  section  had  been 
added  directly  concerned  with  society  and 
the  blind,  not  the  blind  and  society — the 
difference  may  be  subtle,  but  it  is  there 
none  the  less.  Dr.  Ralph  V.  ]\Ierry  in  The 
Education  of  Visually  Handicapped  Chil¬ 
dren  deserves  the  commendation  of  us  all. 

S.  C.  Swift 


Helen  Keller  in  Scotland,  A  Personal 

Record  Written  hy  Herself.  Edited  hy 

James  Kerr  Love,  M.D.,  LL.D.  Methuen 

&  Co.  Ltd.,  London.  J933.  212  pp.,  5s. 

In  his  Introduction,  Dr.  Kerr  Love, 
noted  otologist  of  Scotland,  the  editor  of 
this  little  book,  has  reported  his  own  ad¬ 
vancing  regard  for  Helen  Keller  through  a 
stage  of  admiration  for  her  great  accom¬ 
plishments  and  the  achievement  of 
“Teacher”  to  one  of  “sheer  joy  and  in¬ 
spiration  in  the  presence  of  a  great  and 
happy  personality.”  Whether  one  reads 
Helen  Keller  in  Scotland  as  a  curiosity 
seeker,  inspired  by  wonder  concerning  a 
notable  woman,  or  with  the  interest  of  a 
friend  such  as  is  its  editor,  he  will  have  re¬ 
warding  satisfaction. 

The  forty-five  pages  of  Part  I,  entitled 
“^ly  Pilgrimage,”  give  an  account  of  ad¬ 
ventures  in  Scotland  and  England  in  the 
summer  of  19.‘12,  when  Miss  Keller  received 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  from  Glasgow 
University.  It  is  a  naive,  yet  modest,  re¬ 
cital  of  meetings  with  notables  in  various 
degree,  the  king  and  the  queen,  lords  and 
ladies,  men  and  women  of  the  professions. 
Lady  Astor  and  Beniard  Shaw.  A  record, 
too,  it  is  of  kindly  treatment  accorded  Dr. 
Keller,  Mrs.  Macy,  and  iliss  Thomson 
graciously  acknowledged.  And  the  author 
reveals  herself  as  the  true  lover  of  Nature, 
the  poet  to  interpret  her  moods,  a  sight¬ 
seeing  blind  woman  who,  though  deaf,  yet 
hears  the  music  of  all  created  glories;  one 
who  transmutes  both  the  grand  and  the 
commonplace  into  an  unforgettable  wealth 
of  memories. 

But  aside  from  all  the  expression  of  joy 
in  the  experience  of  travel,  and  the  satis¬ 
faction  in  acquaintanceship  with  people  of 
worth.  Miss  Keller  never  loses  the  sense  of 
her  mission — to  make  more  tolerable  the 
career  of  the  one  who  is  deaf,  to  expand  the 
opportunities  of  those  who  do  not  see.  In 
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her  addresses  as  well  as  in  her  letters  she 
over  and  over  emphasizes  her  sense  of  ob¬ 
ligation  to  educate  a  doubting  or  indifferent 
world. 

The  collection  of  letters  written  to  Dr. 
Love,  to  ]\Ir.  Walter  G.  Holmes,  to  Dr. 
John  Finley,  and  to  her  Scottish  and  Eng¬ 
lish  friends  is  also  revealing.  That  she  Ls 
a  witch  with  words  this  bit  is  evidence : 

Our  impressions  of  Ireland  were  too 
brief  and  mingled  to  express  adequately, 
but  I  felt  as  if  I  was  putting  my  arms 
about  the  neck  of  that  dear,  sad,  smiling, 
baffling  land,  and  grieving  with  her  and 
blessing  her  as  the  mother  of  the  one  who 
gave  birth  to  my  soul. 

But  with  the  verbal  wizardry,  what  fructi¬ 
fication  of  idea.s!  While  there  are  only 
thirty-four  of  these  letters  they  are  suf¬ 
ficient  to  se:-ve  as  an  introduction  to  their 
writer,  for  they  are  in  that  vein  of  free 
and  friendly  converse  by  which  we  come 
to  know  the  characteristics  that  make  up 
personality. 

If  the  purpase  of  this  book  is  to  help  the 
British  to  know  Helen  Keller  as  a  person 
rather  than  as  a  jiersonage,  and  I  take  it 
that  is  its  pui-pase,  that  end  will  surely  be 
secured  through  a  wide  reading  in  Great 
Britain.  Here,  in  America,  where  Dr.  Kel¬ 
ler  is  known  so  well,  this  gem  of  personal 
revelation  will  be  set  in  the  memory  and 
given  place  in  the  library  of  many  a  friend 
and  admirer  of  its  gifted  and  gentle  author. 

Enw.xRn  M.  V.\n  (U.eve 


HOW  TO  TEACH  ADULTS 
REVISED  BRAILLE 

By  DIANA  HIRSCHLER 

A  guide  for  the  use  of  seeing  friends  who  are 
helping  blind  beginners  to  learn  braille. 

May  be  obtained  from  Diana  Hirscbler, 
Room  1154,  125  E.  46th  St.,  New  York 


“Most  affecting 
book  of  the  day” 

says 

HARRY  HANSEN  .  . 

and  Albert  Bigelow  Paine, 
Blanche  Colton  Williams,  Julia 
Collier  Harris  join  in  sincere  ap¬ 
preciation  of  this  brilliantly 
moving  story  of  the  “Teacher” 
behind  one  of  the  world’s  great 
heroines.  “Of  Anne  Sullivan 
Macy,”  says  the  N.  Y.  Times,  “we 
have  here  precisely  the  biog¬ 
raphy  that  was  needed” — a  story 
told  for  the  first  time,  almost  as 
incredible  as  Helen  Keller’s 
own.  Filled  with  revealing  inci¬ 
dents — written  with  simplicity 
and  charm — here  is  a  book  for 
every  reader  of  those  great  vol¬ 
umes,  MIDSTREAM  and  THE 
STORY  OF  MY  LIFE. 

Anne  Sullivan 
Macy 

The  Story  Behind 

HELEN  KELLER 

by  NELLA  BRADDY 

Just  Published 
$3.00  Illustrated 
At  all  bookstores 

Doubleday,  Doran 
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OUR  CONTRIBUTORS 


Frances  Blend  is  Supervisor  of  the  De¬ 
partment  for  the  Blind  in  the  Los  Angeles 
Public  Schools. 

Eber  L.  Palmer  is  Assistant  Director  of 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 

Ben  Purse,  who  is  a  member  of  the  staff 
of  the  National  Tn.stitute  for  the  Blind. 
London,  England,  is  himself  blind  and  has 
long  been  recognized  as  an  authority  on 
matters  concerning  the  blind,  particularly 
on  questions  of  earnings  and  pensions. 

J.  E.  SutcIjIFFE  has  written  a  booklet. 
Gardening  for  the  Blind,  publislied  by  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  London. 
England,  and  distributed  by  the  Guild  of 
Blind  Gardeners  to  welfare  organizations 
throughout  the  world.  lie  is  an  official  of 
the  Greater  London  Fund  for  the  Blind 
and  is  himself  without  sight. 

S.  C.  Swift,  Chief  Librarian  of  the 
Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
is  a  penetrating  and  sympathetic  critic  of 
literature  concerning  those  without  sight. 


PROFESSIONAL  WRITING 

Opportunities  for  the  Blind 
in  Journalism  and  Allied  Fields 

By 

Gordon  Lathrop 

A  report  of  the  experiences 
of  twenty-three  paid  writers 
who  are  sightless,  and  a 
study  of  the  factors  of 
success  in  this  field 


Price  50  cents 

American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 

125  East  46th  St,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Edward  ^I.  Van  Cleve,  who  is  Superia^ 
tendent  of  the  New  York  Institute  for  the 
Education  of  the  Blind,  is  also  known  tft 
our  readers  as  a  literary  critic  of  taste. 


AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND,  Inc. 

125  East  46th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

□  Professional*  ....$  2  per  annum 

□  Contributing  ....  10  per  annum 

I  wish  to  become  a  □  Associate  .  25  per  annum  member  of  the  Foundation 

□  Sustaining  .  50  per  annum 

□  Patron  .  100  per  annum 

□  Life  . 1000 

paying  . per  annum. 

Name  . 

Business  Address  . 


Residence  Address 


. . .  Date . 

*  Must  be  actively  engaged  in  or  connected  with  work  for  the  blind. 


